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Ma. McCorn’s srzecu. ‘Fhe following article has 
been several times deferred for want of room. It can- 


not be that we should reply to all the pamphlets 
of fifty. that may be published in ofpugnation to 
us; but the maker of this speeeh, some young gentleman 


bar, perhaps, “seeking the bubble reputation” at 
coke hazard a bon Shinn alt utinglineiny, seems to 
have been pat forth as a champion—and, not to notice 
him who has. noticed.us so freely, “a appear disre- 
spectful.to some fur whom, (though differing in opinion 
with us), we entertain a sinvere and erateful respect, 
because of their practical opamion on the saying, that 
“eyror of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it;” and we hope that Mr. McCord him- 
self will profit by the example. It-may be well.to pre- 
mise, that we never heard of this gentleman until we re- 
ceived his book, and know no more ot him than is there- 
ip put down in pourtraying himsell;, and we suppose 
that he is a young lawyer only because of the captiousness 
of his manner, want of experience, and rapid manafac- 
ture of matter, full.of sound and meaning nothing—with- 
out grappling with,a solitary fact, or once showing a prac- 
{ical application in support of the positions which. he: has 
ventured to assuime. — 

We have been honored with what is called the “Speceh 
of Mr. MeCord, at a meeting of inhabitants in the town- 
hall of Columbia,. S. C. opposed to the proposed wool- 
fens bill, on the second July, 1827”—5v p. p. printed by 
Sweeny & Sims—Columbia, 1827. And the copy before 


‘‘workshops” ought to be in Europe—in 1816, bie said” 
that the ‘‘manufacturer should be placed by tlie: sitte -of 
the agriculturalist.” Will Mr. McCord call the first 
opinion an honest one, and put down the other as an ex- 
hibition of ‘‘abject meanness?” The gentleman hasyet to 
learn that argument is not made up of a multitude of 
words, or composed of the hardness of'them; and that 
impeachments: of motives are often- ascribed to a self- 
conscious impurity in those who make them; but it is 
thus, sometimes, that persons, like Enestratus, seek dis- 
tinetion. We hope Mr. McCord has for himself a better 
‘ladder to fame” than eonduet like this. He may rest 
assured that a reputation thas acquired, will'net usefully 
last much longer than ‘‘one, with moderate haste, might’ 
count an hundred,” 

At the back of the title of his pamphlet, Mr. McCord, 
quotes the followmg paragraph from the ‘Register,’ 
and informs-us that the swdstance of his speech has been 
published ‘‘with a view of answering the mterrogatory:” 

**While thus denouncing the tariff? whiy does not. some 
imgenious persorrtell-us in what respect it has injured 
one, how that it has affected: the price of articles orin-. 
terfered with the revenue—bring these ¢himgs: into. fir. 
gures, and show the evils complaimed-of?” 

It Mr. McCord has had ingenuity enougtt te answer 
the interrogatory to his own satisfaction, he has much 
cause for self-congratulation—for no other than himself, 
we apprehend, wiil ever discover it in the bundle of 
words which he has thrown together, and concoeted ‘and: 





us appears to have been carefully revised by the author, 
or some one for him, tor our particular use. This cir- 
cumstance is mentioned beeause of certain remarks that 
will be found below. 


If these fifiy pages. be only the “substance” of what. 


Mr. McCord said, whet a volume of words musthe have 
uttered! But we know. how speeches and-addresses.are 
numufactured—several pages from a pamphlet written 
many years by the hand. which. writes this, were 
adopted by a “grave and reverend senator” of the United 
States, and given to the nation as a part of Ais speech in 
the most dignified legislative body in. the world; and an ad- 
dress Of, at least, one member of the house ot represen- 
tativ *\his constituents was the product of the same 


| writer.’  h—the first, without acknowledgment, and the 


second without ‘‘fee,” or any reward whatsoever, except 
in the pleasure of obliging a fellow citizen who solicited 
aid. And that Mr. McCord may not mistake the 
purport of either. of these things, or of others like them 
i the speech+making-way that might be mentioned, we 
assure him that neither of the persons alluded to are, or 
have begn, On our side of,the question as to the great na- 
tional interests now under discussion, but diametrically 
opposed. But we wish distinetly to state, that we charge 
not any thing of this sort on Mr. MeCord—his pamphiet 
is self-evidently the production of indigested readings, 
without reference to practical effects.or the actual con- 
dition of things. Aud henes we have a disposition to ad- 
mit honesty im the gentleman, though he modestly im- 
putes wholesale and wilful misrepresentation. to others— 
Whose word, or opiuion, where personally known, would, 
possibly, pass for as much as his own—even as Mr. 
ie Cord’s. 


if m these remarks, or any others that shall-be thought 


fitted for the. occasion, the speech-writer at Columbia | 
shall discover aught that is less complimentary to- his 
book than he may think, it deserves, let him refer ton, 
and note his numerous cuichings at extracts from the 
Reeisren, and the uses that he nas made of them, ina 
disregard of existing facts. and.the cireamstances to which 
tuey were respectively, or severally, and s@parately ap- 
plicable, at the times when written. Truth does not 
change with circumstance or time; but a full and free 


cooked into fifty pages of small type, to confound the-un- 
' derstanding of honest and honorable men, feed-the mor-. 
j bid appetite of prejudiced personsor subserve thetransient 
purposes of party. He-gives several pages to ‘*Mr. 
Niles.and. Mr. Carey,” “Messrs. Carey and Ingersot!,” 
Messrs, Carey, Niles, Clay, & Co.” and, too often, ufier 
the manner that we have suggested. We shall offer one 
or two examples, 

{ Mr. McCord, in page 31, says— 

‘In the Register of May 2, 1812, Mr. Niles stated that 
the bags of cotton from the United States, are said to 
average three thousand pounds a piece.” We give the 
words as written and marked by Mr. MeCord; and this: 
he ealls “‘gross ‘gnorance in relation to this- important, 
production of the country,” &e. : 

Now, the words “three thousand pounds a piece,” arer. 
| Mr. MeCord’s own words—the number was expressed: 

in figures—3000; and just above and below them the 
capucity of the bale is decidedly shewn. We think that: 

ng one disposed. fo render commor justice to an oppo- 
| nent, orreally willing to inform his fellow-eitizens, would: 
have-catehed ata clerical or typographical error like. this- 
—so manifest, and hence so harmless in itself. But | 
this learned and, profonnd and aceurate calculator b 
judged hy himself, to shew the “gross ignorance” which, 
he imputes onto us! 

In.page 18, Mr. MeCord makes the following quota- 
on, (which we exactly copy), as from an address to the: 
people of the United Stutes, ‘‘over tiie signature of. C. J. 
ingersoll and others’-— 

‘**The whole number of mills in 1808, in- Massachusctts. 
Corfnecticut and Rhode Island, the chief and almost the 
sole seats of the manufacture, was only fifteen, working 
8,000 spindles, and eonsuming 300,000 pounds of cotton, 





reference to both is indixpevsable to shew the rightcous- 
nse of opinion. tu 1785, Mr. Jefferson thought our- 
You. XXAIH-——No. f2. 


annuilly,’’ [1,000 bales, as muchas gen. Hampton’s crop. 
on the Congaree river.] ‘In 1810, (says the same ade. 
dress), we exported 93,261,492 pounds” [310,871 bales, 
and worth to the southern planters that-year $15,108,000, }: 
**but consumed.only 3,000,000 pounds”? for 1,000 bales. *)' 

The words aud figures imserted in brackets are .Mr.’ 
McCord’s own. Now, if we divide the: 3;000,000:Hbs,. 
of the address by that gentleman's one thousand: bales, 
we have “three thousand pounds a pieee’™tor. hie bales, 
and he is shewn to have made the very same and: pre- 
else error, even in the revised copy of this speech, whict 


“ 
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like errors were detected—but we should have despised 
ourselves for seriously noticing them, unless in exercis- 
ing the lex tulianis. in 11, he speaks of a period 
from **1890 to 1812’’—what ‘‘ignorance!” a pretty per- 
son to instruct others, who does not know that the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety did not precede the year 
1812, or has not yet arrived! Without hunting for like 
mistakes, for they are beneath attention, others appear in 
this speech; and perhaps some of like character will al- 
ways happen in similar publications hastily pee ty 
the press, even though a great degree of caretulness is 
exerted to detect them. With this exposure of ignor- 
ance, or folly, let Mr. MeCord “to supper with what ap- 
petite he 5 ae 
Again—Mr. McCord quotes another article from the 
“Register” of Jan. 29, 1814, in which, ipasing of the 
progress of the cotton manufacture in the United States 
and the “home market” for the material which was 
growi uP» we said—‘It [cotton] is the most profitable 
crop which the planter can raise,” and this greatly excites 
the astonishment of the gentleman! for he severely tells 
us that the price of it then was only 7 or 8 cents per 
pound. ‘This is not less disingenuous than the charge of 
eee norance,” just above stated, isridiculous. Mr. 
eCord, we think, must have known, if he took the 
least trouble to think before he wrote, that we had not 
reference to the then price of our great commodity in 
South Carolina, when our whole coast was lined with 
enemy-vessels, and transportations of it, except for many 
hundred miles by land, and over bad roads, were forbid- 
den—but to a state of peace, or to the price of the com- 
modity at the ‘thome market” for it; for it is said im the 
sume article, that ‘‘we can and will, (tf the world shall be 
at peace), undersell Great Britain in most manufactures 
ot cotton” at a future period, longer delayed than we 
then anticipated, but not less certain in its result, as is 
shewn by the present actual state of the manufacture. — 
The only comparative price current that we have at hand 
just now is that inserted in the Register of the 18th Sept. 
1813, wherein upland cotton is thus oe wcll Savannah, 
no sales; at Charleston 9 cents; at Baltimore 174; at Phi- 
ladelphia 18; at New York 19; at Boston 20. But on the 
22d January, 1814, the Baltimore Price Current quoted 
upland cotton at from 28 to 30 cents per pound; and, of 
course, if: had an increased value to the eastward, be- 
cause of increased cost of transportation. It was the last 
amount, 30 cents per pound, that established the home 
price of cotton at its nearest market, and not the ‘‘no 
SALES” at Savannah, or 9 cents at Charleston—and at 
that price cotton was the ‘‘most profitable crop which the 
lanter could raise.”’ It was manifestly to the manu- 
tacturers’ price, or rather to the peace price of the com- 
modity, that reference was had. If Mr. McCord will 
turn to the “Register” of Jan. 1, 1814, page 300, he will 
see thata cask of awl blades and tacks was sold at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. for $5,000—23 dollars and $5 centsfor the 
pound sterling of the cost. Would he regard this as 
shewing the profits of American makers of awl blades 
and tacks, none orfew of which there were at that time? 


And yet, certainly, he might as well do that, as apply our 


remarks to the temporary and reduced price of cotton in 
the country producing it. At that time, American hemp 
was worth only 140 dollars per ton at Richmond, but va- 
lued at 300 in Raw York; and flour, selling for no more 
than $4. 50 per barrel at Richmond, and $6 at Baltimore, 
was worth $11 87 at Boston; rice was $3 at Charleston 
and 12 at Philadelphia. Will Mr. McCord affirm that 
such peculiar cases in a time of war, establish general 
principles for a season of peace? Now cotton at Proyi- 


dence, or flour at. Boston, have nearly the same selling 
rices as at Charleston or Baltimore; for the cost of 
freight on either is so small as hardly to affect the value of 


the articles between the places at which they are sup- 
plied or at those in which they are consumed. 

Equally unfair and disingenuous is it tecompare the va- 
Jue ef the cotton goods manufactured 7m Rhode Islapd in 
1814, with the then existing value of the material in South 
Carolina, as in page 32. 


Dlades ‘and tacks to-sell for jive thousand dollars, raised 


ome of the reasons for this are 
stated in the preceding paragraph, but there are others of 
greater weight.. The scarcity which caused.a cask of awl 


Better ee may now be had for 10 or 12 eons. 
he profits of the manufacturers were certainly very 
large in 1814——when it was computed that six millions of 
poustis of cotton were made into eloth worth eight mil- 
ions of dollars; but there is no more of argument in this 
than there would be in saying, that, as the manu 
in 1814, paid only 9 cents per pound for cotton in South 
Carolina, and sold the four yards of cloth made out of it 
for 180 cents, they must now be'in a desperate condition 
indeed, because that a pound ot cotton, costing from 9 to 
10 cents, may only make a quantity of cloth worth 40 
cents! But the fact is,—that, with this reduced price, 
because of improved machinery, &c. the cotton manufac. 
ture is a business that yields a fair profit on labor and ca- 
pital employed. And all the reasoning of Mr. MeCord 
as applied to the manufacture, will just as well apply to 
the growth of the raw material. Ifit was proper to say that 
tne planting of cotton was profitable in 1818, when 92 mil- 
lions of pounds produced 31 millions of dollars, would it 
be “inconsistent” to say that the planting of the article is 
now unprofitable, when 92 millions of pounds will sel} 
for less than nine millions of dollars—9 or 10 cents per 
pound, instead of 33. ‘Every good rule works’ both 
ways,” and it will require a shah more deeply-thinking 
man than Mr. McCord, to shew that the mannfaeturers 
were extortionate in 1814 and the planters &beral in 1818, 
The extra profits of both depended upon the same prin- 
ciple—the deficiency of the supply or greatness of the 
demand. We rejoiced at the prosperity of either class of 
our feHow citizens—but would measure them both by a 
common standard. We cannot seethat it was wrong in 
the one to take advantage of the market, and right in the 
other to do the same thmg; and Mr. MecCord?s logic, ad- 
ded to that of all the rest of the spouters and orators in 
the world, will not convince us of it! And the fact ha 

ed upon by Mr. McCord, that we acknowledged the cot- 
ton manufacture to be doing well in January 1814,—yet 
gave into the idea that it was doing badly im November 
1815, nearly two years after, is no more a proof of *in- 
consistency,” than to say that the farmers did well in 
1817, the British ports bemg open, and badly in 1819, 
the British ports being shut, seeing that m the like space 
of time, the value of their products, consumed at home or 
exported to foreign markets, declined more than one 
half—or in a sum exceeding fifty mulliens of dollars foy 
the surplus commodities produced by them. On flour on- 
ly, and in regard to the small proportionate part that ever 
was exported, the whole of the export was $17,551,376 
in 1817, and only 6,005,280 in 1819; a difference in value, 
in this article and on the small part of it‘exported, in the 
sum of $11,546,096, because of a shutting of the’ Brit- 
ish ports—a proportionate depreciation in value that 
even the cotton planters never yet have known, and 
which we earnestly hope that they may never feel. It was 
this that spread one wide rain among the sober and dis- 
creet growers of grain in Pennsylvania, &e. a degree of 
distress far more generally felt than ever was experienc~ 
ed in the south. We hope that Mr. McCord will be able 
to understand this, though so ‘‘grossly ignorant” as to 
speak of what had happened in the year eighteca hun- 
dred and ninety! * 

_ We shall mention one other case. In page 26, speak- 
ing of the tariff of 1816, the speech says—*Mr., Wiles 
capt ayn Carey i again leaders in this matter. It was 
at this session of congress that it was FIRST URGED 
or PRETENDED that an impost could be laid to pro- 
tect and encourage manufactures without a view to reve- 
nue.” Of this bold assertion (which would not deserve 
notice except because that its boldness may lead silly or 
ignorant persons into a belief of its truth), we shall not 
speak of the author as he merits. There is a’ host af 
testimony on the other side; and Mr. Madison, in his let- 
ter of the 10th October last, says that a ‘contrary doc- 
trine had been entertained ania acted on from the com- 
mencement of the constitution of the United States, by the 
several branches of every administration of it. “Will 


——— 





*Mr. Madison has‘farther given his opinion, ‘that eav- 
gress has a right to impose a tariff of duties, having for 
its objects the protection and encouragement of domestic 


« 99 ° . . > 
manufactures”—of course, and, in spite of all sophistry, 
| Swithout a view to revenue, ” 
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the Columbia gentleman say that the ‘‘father of the con- 

stitution” falsely? Willhe proclaim Mr. Jeffer- 

son a fool, use that he spoke favorably, not only of 

protecting duties, but of “PROHIBITIONS” in 1808, to 

make our manufactures ‘‘permanent?.” Rather let him 

“retire unto Jericho and tarry there until his beard has 
wn, and then come again.” 

It is thus that Mr. McCord has handled his various 
subjects, and to follow him through the “abject meanness” 
fa term borrowed from that polite gentleman], of his va- 
rious references and statements, would bea work as dis- 
gusting as useless. He dwells much upon the acts which 
were passed in the carly period of our government for 
the encouragement and protection of erican com- 
merce and navigation, but carefully keeps it out of view 
the imposing fact, that our navigation is the cheapest in 
the world, and that its success has reduced the price of 
freights nearly or about 50 per cent. In this manner it is 
‘that that he has “answered the interrogatory” with which 
he started!—and, as before observed, he has given usa 
large ‘‘bundle of words,” without shewing, in a solitary 
case, and for the reason that it cannot be shewn, that the 
‘tariff [of 1824) has injured any one, affected [injurious- 
ly] the price of articles, or interfered with the revenue,” 
ina diminution of the public receipts, We my the af- 
firmative, except in assertion; and that—any body can 
make, 

Mr. McCord when he has read thus far will, we think, 
call to mind the exelamation of old Job, ‘‘O that mine 
enemy had written a book,”—or, at least, recollect tle 
more familiar saying, that, ‘‘those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones.” 

We shall voluateer a little advice to this gentleman, 
and others of his neighbors and associates who begin to 


talk of “calculating the value of the union,” and who! 


would run-down ov frighten persons differing in opinion 
with them, by the use of hard words and abusive epi- 
thets. This poor game has been tried several times in 
ihe United States; but the people have folded their arms 
and looked all such proceedings into insignificance. If 
they suit the meredian of Columbia, we regret it—as we 
have regretted like things before; but the people despised 
them then, and pitifuily sneer at all such ‘‘groundling”’ 
doings. Mr. McCord, in reference to the protecting 
system, says “As for himself, he would rather have a 
KING who would protect his property and afford him 
benign laws, than the name of'a free government which 
ROBBED him of his estate, by partial and unconstitutional 
exactions.”» What is there in this less reprehensible 
than a famous recommendation in another quarter of our 
country, that “we should seek protection under the Bri- 
tish cannon,” &e, Let Mr. McCord twist these things 
us he pleases, they will come out of egua/ length, breadth 
and thickness. He, rejecting the voice of a majority of 
ahe people of the United States, out of his own sovereign 
intellectual endowments and supreme right of construc- 
tion, is willing to seek safety in a king, and return to 
the allegiance of his fathers to the Guelphs of Bruns- 
wick—or, at any rate, to lick the feet of a master ina 
monarch! Very well—let him return, and take with 
him all the kingly folks that he can, with our best wishes 
that he may be a better royalist than he shews himself to 
be arepublican, We value not such men as our own 
tobaeco stems—these last may make good snuff for those 
that like it; but royal American citizens are only as poi- 
sonous weeds fitted to be east before the charriot whecls 
of a political Juggernaut—and we would be relieved of 
them as speedily as possible. Their great swelling words 
are to us— 

‘Like to the story of the fiddle 

‘That broke off m the middie,” 
“Jack the giant killer,” or ‘*Puss in boots.” And yet 
Mr. McCord, speaking thus,—vready to call in a king, 
and pronouncing a majority of his fellow citizens rodders, 
has the modesty to refer to the Hartford Convention and 
in the language of reproof!—ut—tat—tut!!! 

“() would kind heaven the giftie gie us 

‘fo see ourselves as others see us.” 

What was wrong at Hartford, cannot be right at ‘Co- 
7umbia, For our own part, let others do as they may, | 
we shall rally round the constitution, and its legal inter- 
preters, the eool, dispassionate and reasoning PEOPLE. 
it is the ark of our safety; and we would that al} hings 


= = ==: 
and kingly folks who shall look: upon it irreverentially, 
may be stricken with blindness and become “‘leprous as 
snow.” We speak politically, and hope respectfully, 
in the typesused, And whether the views of the majority 
or of the minority of the people shall prevail, as to the 
important subjeets expected to be discussed and decided 
at the ensuing session of congress—we shall udhere to the 
constitution, and will indignantly spew out the counsels of 
those, if any there may be, who shall advise a seeking of 
the aid of a KING to settle disputed opinions im this great 
NATION OF FREEMEN! We will rather submit to 
those compromises in the federal compact which may 
easily throw the power of action with the hands of a mino- 
rity*, than allow the interference of a FOREIGN POW- 
E.k—or bend our stubborn knees to a knave or blockhead 
invested with the sovereign authority, vp perhaps 
among the most beastly and offensive of the human 
race. We prefer the supremacy of the laws, and of the 
voice of the people. Ifthese views of public daty, or 
ideas of repehiioasies, do not square with those enter~ 
tained by Mr. McCord, we care not to the value of a 
grain of sand; but of this he may rest assured, that the 
will of the people, expressed according to the forms 
of the constitution, must, writ and SHALL BE respect- 
ed though that gentleman may not be pleased to give 
the proceedings Ais approbation! We might agree to 
amend the constitution in many respects, to equalize 
power and modify taxation—but cannot have unity with, 
or one spark of good feeling for, those who shall plot to 
destroy our system of government. And have only to 
add—that violence expressed begets resolution to op- 
0S8e. 
. We hope Mr. McCord will profit by a consideration 
of these things. We shall not notice him further, un- 
less he shall apologize for rudeness to us and his general 
wantonness of denunciation. He has our ‘‘Rowland for 
his Oliver’”—and we are satisfied with the moderate 
castigation given. We opposed jacobinism in 1814 and 
have no greater love fur it now. A: kingly idea in the 
south is not less worthy of reprobation than it was in the 
north. Offences against common sense, or acts of “‘mo-~- 
ral treason,” are not dependent for their quality on “geoe, 
graphical lines.” | / ' 
AN OLD OpPONENT. Mr. Coleman, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, speaking of the proceedings of the 
Harrisburg convention says—~ We have received a pamph- 
let, of seventy-six pages of closely printed matter, 
setting forth the proceedings of this convention at length. 
if the number of figures could have the effect of con- 
vineing the understanding instead of confounding it, the 
work before us would be more creditable to its eompi- 
lers, who, no doubt, will use their utmost endeavors to 
give itan extensive circulation—We cannot but admit, 
that, provided the question of the morality of such prox 
jects be disregarded, there has been considerable jngeynuijy 
displayed an this and similar occasions, and specious and 
false statements of the effects of this pretended encou- 
ragement of man | chi Wea are told of towns spring 
ing up in the wilderness; but utter silence is stydioys}y 
observed in relation to the drain on the population of 
some other prevents settlements—for it will hardly be 
pretended, that the population of the new towns are ere- 
ated for the oceasion.—We are not told of the erotyded 
rooms, and heated, unhealthy atmosphere, in whieli the 
‘‘opeyatives” pass twelve hours in each day; of the figen- 
tious habits necessarily engendered in the best re ted 
establishments; of the ‘high wages” paid th* work peor 
ple not in money, but in orders on the ‘‘factory  store;’’ 
nor do we hear any thing of the people thrown out of 
employment by the diversion of the immense capital in- 
vested in these manutactories. “No: such an e ition 
would enlighten the eyes of those who must be blinded 
before they can be led into the measures of the conven-~ 
= eee | 
*It is not worth while to descend to particulars—bhut 
every body knows that a law may be passed or rejected, 
in either house of congress, (cspecially m the senate), by 








| the yotes of persons representing a minority of the pgq- 


ple; and, of course, that in this manner a president of the 
United States may be chosen, either in the colleges or b 

congress. But we shall not invoke the wisdom and gow. 
er of a KING, to do away the conditions of our compat! 
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tlort; and as the good solid common sense of the people 
would be likely to meet sophistry with reason, it is judg- 
ei] fit to puzzle them with figures which prove nothing, 
and statements which are not proved.” : 
[<FThis is more in the nature of a compliment than 
we ‘supposed that the roughi- old ‘veteran of the ‘‘Post” 
would have spoken of the pamphlet betore him; pronounc- 
ed “false” without reading; or, pirate-like, executed de- 
re trial:—but we have had the “honor to differ in opi- 
nion” with this gentleman for more than twenty-five years 
past, on every subject, we believe, that has agitated the 
rainds of the people of the United States, and it is not at 
ali probable that we shall ever agree on this matter, or 
indeed, on any other of a general nature, affecting the 
real or-sapposed welfare of this republic. We would, 
nevertheless, ask Mt. Coleman to examine the proofs, 
foreign as well as domestic, offered of the superior ‘‘mo~ 
rality” caused by manufactures, and of the increased 
eomfort of the people employed, and their consequent 
wth in numbers, compared with others of the same 
class in England or the United States. We have high 
authoriti¢s, established facts and legal records, that 
stand in opposition to his common place suggestions—the 
creations of his own fruitful imagination— poetical not 
practicat.. Let him meet the offensive ‘‘figures” with 
something more than thread-bare words—soinething that 
we can grapphé—see, feel, weigh or measure, by some 
other standard thap that of mere opinion, built upon an- 
cient prejudices;-and, if ever. valuable at all, fitted to 
another condition of society and°a very diffevent state of 
things.. 

While on this subject we may add-—that nminy, very 
many, people are-beginning to think about, and: to feel 
the necessity of, domestic manufactures, because of the 
hame market caused by them, who never even thought 
af such matters before; and that truth is about to obtain 
a gidvious victory over prejudite, through the fruits of 
experience . 4 

Tur Marrtanp [nstirere held its second exhibition 
iw the present week. The articles were not so nu- 
merous 2s was desirable, but of superior qualities—such 
as cloths, cassimeres, sattinets, carpets and carpetting, 
earth rags, chemical preparations (various, beautiful 
and valuable), cut and,other glass, shovels, spades, axes, 
dvawing knives and sundry other edge-tools, currying 
knives and fieshers, cabinet ware, in variety and of the 
best quality, mahogany and other chairs, forte pianoes, 
ion. castings for machines, sheathing copper ord 
Wottoms,;. paper and’ paper hangings, sundry manu ac- 
tnres of ‘brass and iron, earthen ware of good nme 
and re-byicks, saddles and harness, laces and edgings, 
brckskin gloves and woollen and other stockings, bon- 
Wets and straw work, oil cloths for floors, specimens 
of silk and manufactures of it, with many fancy articles 
showing the taste or industry of the makers of them, and 
in all ‘wtiich ability is manifested of rivaling the best pro- 
‘Anetions of the old world; and, except as to cloths and 
eassimeres, and a few other articles, we are, or are just 
about to be, independent of foreign supplies; our own be- 
ing better and from 25 to 50 per: cent. cheaper than the 
iraparted; because that protection has created competition, 
with a personal An eng inour own manutacttirer's for 
the: goodness of their articles which the foreign maker 
knows not, securing better commodities to the consumer 
and teduciys the prices:pait for them. 

Himove is rapidly approaching the eapacity to sup- 
ply all the United States with most chemical preparations 
and sheathing and otber copper, and the manufactures of 
other articles are highly respectable and of great value, 
the particulars of which we are endeavoring to collect. 
It is prohable that the whole of what may be properly 
celled manufactures in this city and its neighborhood, are 
equal to the amount of not less than five, perhaps, as 
much as six miliions of dollars a year. | We ask—what 
would be this eity without such a creation of value, how 
would.the people subsist, how rents and taxes be paid? 





F.vectTrons AND ELECTIONEERING. The general elec- 
tion for members of the lezislature was held in New York 
‘Jast week, and in most cases turned upon preferences for 
the presidéner of the United States. 
York about 21,000 votes were taken, 8,000 more than at 


In the city of New- 


= 


any former election, and the ‘Jackson ticket” had at; 
average majority of 4,905 votes. 

The returns from the different counties are not’yet re- 
ceived. The friends-of general Jackson caleulate o 
at least two thirds of the members of the legislature. 
and, from what is known, will certainly have a large ma- 
jority; but in many instanees, locak matters or ‘regular 
nominations” are so mixed with the leading question, that 
no other than some act in the legislature itself will de. 
cide the character of a number of its members. We 
shall give the returns, when their results are presented 
in a convenient form for record and reference. 

It was intimated during the electioneerin campaign, 
that, if the opponents of the administration obtained the 
power, the manner of voting for electors of president 
would be changed, from distriéts to a legislative choice 
or general ticket. 

The following resolution passed the house of represen- 
tatives in Vermont, on the 31st ult. 164 to 33; and it is ad- 
ded, that one half of the minority was made up of gentle- 


—which, indeed, is questionable, however much the 
practice has been followed for some years past. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this house, the poli- 
ey adopted by the present administration ofthe general 
government, is well caleulated to promote the pernmane:t 
prosperity of the nation, aud is approved by the ople 
of Vermont—and that the election of John Quincy 
Adams to the presidency of the United States is an ob- 
ject-highly desirable. 

At a numerous meeting of the friends of gen. Jackson, 
held in New York: on the 8th inst. Benjamin Baily, esc. 
chairman, andC, P. White, esq. secretary, it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That a committee of fourteen be appointed, 
for the purpose of selecting three delegates to visit New 
Orleans, on the 8th of January next, to unite in behalf af 
the city of New York, with the state of Louisiana, in ee 
lebrating the anniversary of the glorious 8th of January. 

Delegates from between sixty and seventy counties jn 
Virginia have been appointed to meet in convention at 
Richmond, and there form an “‘Anti Jackson” ticket for 
electors of president. It is expected that many« other 
counties will also appoint delegates. Meetirigs on the 
other side have been commenced, and we hope that, be- 
tween the two, the practice of legisiative caucusses may 
be set aside—of which we have had-but a pour opinion 
since the managvment at Washington in 1816: if it had 
been otherwise, the doings in 1824 would have: disgusted 
us with the insolent spirit of dictation which may prevail 
in such assemblies: Conventions, appointed by the peo- 
ple for specific purpuses, are not liable to the objections 
which apply to caucusses, The. first is legitimate, the 
other is extra-official, if not impudent: So the peop 
thought in 1824, 

‘THE COTTON TRADE, says the National Intelligencer, 
exhibits the connection and dependence of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. 

There is produced_in the United States, between 11 
and 1, 260,000 bales of cotton, of whieh’ England manu- 
factures about 700,000 bales, and’ the United States 
about 150. [The amount muanufaetared in other coun- 
tries in Earope isnot known. } 

There is imported into England above 15,000 bales 4 
week, which is there manufactured, distributed to the 
several parts of the kingdom, and then shipped to ali 
parts of the world. 

It is carried from the plantations on which it is raised, 
to our ports, principally in boats, then shipped in our 
own vessels, chiefly to Furope and coast-wise; and after 
having changed its form and bale by a second process, 
it is shipped to all parts of the world, 

As our manufactures are extended, so of course will 
the home consumption of the raw material be increased: 
until we in time shall export manufactares as largely al- 
most as we now do the raw cotton, 





Sart wonks. <A number of essays have recently ap- 
peared in the New Bedford Courier, upon the manufac- 
ture of sult, as it is conducted in that neighborhoed. The 
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ne 


ously situated readily commands one hundred dollars 
peracre. It is estimated that the total surface of vats 
amounts to 1,800,000 square fect. The cost includ- 
ing the land, is one dollar ee foot. From five to six 
hundred thousand bushels ef salt are annually produced, 
the value of which is at least two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The fixtures constitute not far from four fifths, and 
Jabor one fifth ‘the expense of manufacturing. The 
writer asserts that, for some years past, capital invested 
edin this business has been but very mo:terately profi- 
table. 











MANUFACTURE OF copreras. We publishedva few 
weeks since a short account of the manufacture of this 
article in Strafford, Vermont. The following more full 
description of the works at Strafford, and of the pro- 
cess of manufacture, are copied from the Royalton Advo- 
cate: 

Strafford copperas works, alias Will, The expensive 
establishment denominated the ‘Vermont mineral. cop- 

erasfactory,’ is situated in: the southern corner of Straf- 
ord, Vermont, one mile from the lower village, on the 
east side of a hill which contains an inexhaustible ridge 
of ore, or apparently a solid rock; which is covered by a 
thin, fragile and petrefattive soil, leaves, shrubs; and 
many other ligeneous substances inlapidate, form a pro- 

ortion of the same. 
Upon the highest extremity of the hill is the magazine, 
which is almost inaccessible, and such a distance from 
the other buildings, that in ease ofan explosion, no other 
injury would be occasioned; a few rods below this isa 
blacksmith’s shop, in which a workman is constantly em- 
ployed ia making and repairing drills, and various other 
utensils; a few yards distant from this, is the Upper fuc- 
tory, so called; northeast of this, is the brick boarding 
house, adjoining which is the counting house; directly 
opposite this is the lodging house of the workmen. 
Deseending the hill still farther, (about ten rods 
iistant), is another factory, which is 267 feet long, 
and 94 wide, including the packing apartment; the two 
‘factories contain ten leaden vats, the average size is 10 
feet by 12, and 21 inches in deyth. 
ofthe works are several temporary buildings, erected for 
the preservation of the copperas, (su/phate of iron.) 

The ore, by the following. process, is converted into 
copperas:—First, with the use of a drill,a perforation is 
made from 10 to 30 inches in depth, and by means of 
powder large portions are separated from the ‘fodina, 
which are broken into small pieces and couveyed to a 
suitable spot, until a sufficient quantitv is accumulated 
for a heap, which in the space of a tew days will ignite 
spontaneously. In this condition it remains burning 
without cessation for about two months, which mostly 
consumes or expels the sulphur with which the pyritous 
‘rock is saturated. Sometimes the heaps are set on fire 
by the workmen to hasten the process and entirely pulve- 
rize the integral heap. The surrounding objects wear a 
sterile and deleterious appearanee, but the health of the 
From these disin- 
tegrated heaps the pyrites are thrown upon leaches, and 
the lye drawn into reservoirs, from thence into leaden 
vats. Lead is the only metal which endures the opera- 
tion of the liquid. ‘The lye is boiled in these: vats until 
it arrives at a proper degree of strength, when it is drawn 
off into wooden vats, where it remainsfor chrystalization, 
upon the sides, and the boughs of the trees, which were 
formerly thrown into it to form chrystals upon; but of 
late an improvement has been introduced—a stick of wood, 
about 6 feet long and 2 inches in diameter, through 
which at proper distances, holes are bored, aud small 
sticks inserted, about 18 inches m length and three fourths 
of an inch in circumference, on which the chrystals form 
much larger—and has occasioned the entire abandonment 
of the old method. The chrystals are somewhat qua- 
drangular, and in color a beautiful transparent green. 
From oy, to forty workmen are employed. ‘The 
mine was discevered ‘thirty four years since, by. two 
men who were tapping sap trees, (sugar sapien’, who 
observed that the water which ran down the side hill co- 
lored the leaves, and on removing the leaves, they 
found under them copperas already chrystalized to some 
degree of perfection. The works were first commenced 
by a Mr. p 


vastman, butnever were successfully prosecut- 


In the southern part} 








ed until within about twenty years, by the present stock= 
holders, principally of Boston, Ms. Thirteen hundred 
and seven hhds. were manufactured last year, (1826), 
which contained upon an average, seventeen hundred 
weight gross. 





Tae Triats at Moniie. Having published so much 
matter in relation to these trials, we would gladly have 
dispensed with the additional articles furnished by the 
‘‘Nashville Committee” inserted in our last, knowing 
that they would call fora piace to an opposing state- 
ment which had appeared in the ‘‘Richmond Whig.” 
This last, however, has been, at least, postponed, in can- 
sequence of the following communication, which leads us 
to expect a copy of the official proceedings, Our rewtt- 
ers well know, that in selected articles, we have neither 
preterence or partys on any subject whatever—otherwise 
than to record such things as may shew, if possible, the 
whole subject in controversy—in doing which, it often 
happens, that our own judgment is set at naught, #s to 
what is most useful to our fellow citizens. 


T'o the editors of the National Intelligencer. 

GentrLtemes: Having reported tothe secretary of war, 
some months since, that the original proceedings of the 
general court martial, which convened at Mobile, the 5ti 
of December, 1814, could note found on the files of the 
office; and subsequently, having made a similar state- 
ment in reply toa note received from D. Green, esq. of 
this city, which statement has been published in a news- 
aper; I have-now to request the publication of an official 
fadteotion the same subject, and which ts addressed to the 
secretary of war. AR. Jonxs. 


Very respectfully, 
November Lath. 


ADIUTANC GENERAL'S @FIICE, 
Washington, Toth Nov. 1827.4 
To the hon. secretary of war, 

Sin: I have the satisfaction to state that the ‘original 
proceedings” of the general court martial, which conven- 
ed at Mobile the 5th of December, 1814, have just been 
found. 

in one of the departments, there is a recess, in which 
a variety of old papers, Ke. have been deposited, as L 
am informed, ever since the removal of the adjutant ge- 
neral’s office to this building, in June, 1821. It was here, 
amidst this mass of promiscuous papers, (with which, no 
doubt, it had remained several years unknown), that Mr. 
Williams, the first clerk, this morning discovered a bun-~ 
dle, containing proceedings of sundry courts martial, of 
war date, and among these the document which has been 
so long missing and absent from the appropriate place ti 
record, 

Lamm, sir, with great respect, your ab’t-serv’t, 

Rt, Jones, ad. gen. 

Srram poars—There are 109, of the burthen .of . 
18,597 tons, now employed in the trade of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. ‘Che greatest is of the barthen of 
375 tons, and there is one of only 40; the average is about 
170 tons, These boats because of increased velocity and 
for other reasons, do as much business, perhaps, as threc 
times their number would have performed tn or twelve 
years ago. 





Partaveienii. The Philadelphia Price Current of 
Saturday, contains a well digested report of the exports 
fromthe port of Philadelpiha, for the first three quar- 
ters in 1827. The produce of the United States, and 
that of foreign countries, in separate tables. We sub- 
join the abstract of, with particufar references to the 
W. India trade. 


“By acomparison with the same_ period last year, it 
appears that there is un inerease of $735,420. To the 
West Indies, it will be perceived by a comparative tabte 
annexed, that the domestic exports have increagert 
$79,989; but on adding the exports of forei roduce, 
there is a deficit of $54,654. To the British West In- 
dies and American colonics, the entire trade of the three 
quarters of 1826 amounted to $149,089, This year the 
increase. to Ciba alone, on Aemestic articles, exceeds that 
sum by $15,951 To Dutch West Ines the increase js 
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$20,661. To the British American colonies, $51,882, 
and to Hayti, $7,433.” 

We perceive that, thus far, in 1827, the exports of do- 
mestic manufactures, (cotton and woollen goods), 
amounts to $257,809. ‘The increase, in the second quar- 
ter, is especially worthy of notice; for the first quarter 
the amount was $40,203; for the second quarter $130,741, 
in the third quarter it is $86,365. Not so much as the 
second, though more than double the first. 

; [U. States Gdzeite. 
ee 

Cotomnra. A Vera Cruz paper has the following 
statistical items: 

Colombia contains 12 departments, 37 provinces, 236 
cantons, 95 cities, 154 towns, 1,340 parishes, 846 chapels 
ofease. The ulation consists of 2,800,000 imhabi- 
tants, of whom fos. 832 are slaves; there are moreover in 
the interior 203,835 tmdependent Indians. By the last 
a the population appears to have increased since 

821. 

The clergy is composed of 2 bishops, 94 prebendaries, 
394 curates, and 804 of other denominations, forming a 
total of 1794 persons. Ot the religious orders there are 

51 monasteries, with 945 friars and 432 novices, and 33 
ntinneries with 750 professed nuns, and 1,437 novices. 

There are 42 schools on the Lancasterian plan, and 
434 on the ancient method; in these schools the are 19,703 
pupils. There are also 3 universities, and 29 colleges. 

Norta Canora. A survey of what are called the 
*‘Swamp Lands” of the state has been made, under di- 
— of the bcard of internal improvements, and it is 
discovered that the state owns 1,500,000 acres of such 
Yand, and that a million more belongs to individuals, all 
reclaimable, at a comparatively trifling cost, and eapable 
of producing large crops of cotton, tobacco, rice or corn, 
&e. and thought able of sustaining a population of 100,000 
souls. These swainps have a clay bottom, over which 
lies a worms compost of from 8 to 24 inches in thick- 
ness, and the parts of the same swamps that have been 
drained are exceedingly fertile. These lands, if not cast 
into the hands of speculators, will yield a large sum to 
the state. It is asserted that they are specially fitted for 
the cultivation of hemp. A full report concerning them 
is expected, 

Mexico. A letter from Mexico dated 28th Sept. 
1827, says—The measures, pursued and pursuing against 
the Spaniards, will produce, I think, great changes in the 
commerce of this country, extracting large portions of 
the capital and leaving the country very poor. It will 
becbme more difficult to effect sales, and exceedingly 
dangerous.to allow credit. In Jalisco the Spaniards have 
been expelled; all sottoros, (bachelors), and those not 
married before 1821, and that in the space of twenty 
days. In Acupulco they have all been driven to embark 
on board such vessels as were in the harbor, to save their 
fives; many had been assassinated; and in Cuernavaca, 
about a day’s travel from this, thley,were pursued in the 
streets with knives and swords by the rabble. In Zaca- 
tecas, the same; and it is proposed in the legislature of 
the stateof Mexico, that ali, without exception, should 
be expelled from the state; in fact the movement appears 
to be general. As it isfound that the general congress 
will not pass a law to expel them from tlie country, the 
séveral states, it would seem, are in league to effect it 
individually. Many, tired of being hunted down in this 
manner, have resolved to leave the country, and T sup- 
pose in twelve months or less, there will not be an old 
Spaniard in the republic. These are the occurrences and 
newsof the day, from which you may draw your own 
inferences as to the probable fiiture condition of this 
country. My own opinion is, that things are going from 
bad to worse, and who knows where they will end? A 
revolution before Jong, which will end in despotism, 
wou§d ndt surprise me.” 

Ternitace kencontnr. The following is given in 
the New Orleans Argus asa correct account of a late 
bloody affair that took place near Natchez: 

2 Observed a statement in the Argus of the Ist inst. of 
che bloody affair near Natchez, which, to say the Icast 


ia 





Fit, is very much misrepresented, and my regard for! the quantity transported to market from the Mount Ca 


truth has induced me to come forward and make a plain 
statement of the facts as they really occurred, which, if 
it should be necessary, can be authenticated by severat 
respect ablecitizens of Natchez. Doct. Maddox invited 
Mr. Samuel L. Wells without the limits of the state of 
Louisiana; they met at Natchez on the 17th ult.; on the 
18th Wells was challenged by Maddox; the 19th was ap- 
pointed for the day of combat, and the first sand beach 
above Natchez, on the. Mississippi side, for the place 
of meeting. They met, exchanged two shots, withont 
effect, and made friends. While the combatants and 
friends, on each side, were retiring from the ground, 
Wells invited Maddox, hisfriend, col. Crane, and surgeon, 
doct. Denny, to the woods, where his friends, who were 
extinded from the field, were stationed, to take some 
refreshment. Crane objected, and stated as his reason, 
that there were certain men among them that he could not 
meet. Wells then assented to go wheré Maddox’s friends 
were stationed in the woods, who were also excluded from 
the field; when about half way they were met by the 
friends of Wells, viz: Mr. James Bowie, general Cuny 
and T’..J. Wells, gen. Cuny on meeting them, observed 
to col. Crane, that it was a good time to settle their dif- 
ference. Crane had a pistol in each hand, which he was 
carrying to the woods—he immediately put himself in an 
attitude of defenee—he observed Bowie with a drawn 
pistol, he therefore shot him first, wheeled round and 
shot Cuny. Bowie did not fall, but Cuny did and expir- 
ed in about 15 minutes. Bowie exclaimed, Crane you 
have shot me, and [ will kill youif 1 can. They both 
fired simultaneously—Bowie’s fire was without effeet.— 
After Bowie made the above declaration to Crane, he 
drew a large butcher-knife and endeavored to. put his 
threat in execution, but was prevented by a blow from 
Crane with the but of his pistol, which brought him to 
his knees: before he recovered, Crane got out of his way. 
Bowie then discovered major Wright, who had arrived 
from the woods at the scene of action, in company with 
the two Blanchards. Bowie exclaimed to Wright, you 
d—d rascal, don’t you shoot. Wright observed, tlt 
he was not afraid of him, and levelled his _pistol—they 
both fired: Bowie’s shot struck. Wright in the right side, 
which went through him—Wright’s fire was without 
effect, it struck a snag that Bowie was behind. After 
firing they both advanced on each other, Wright with a 
sword cane, and Bowie with a large butcher knife. Bowr: 
stabbed Wright through the arm in two places, he then 
left him and went to Alfred Blanchard—made threc 
stabs at him, one of which struck bim in the left side: he 
then left Blanchard and returned to Wright, and ga¥e 
him a stab in the breast, which went to his heart—he died 
instantly. ‘Bowie was fired at twice by Alfred and once 
by C. H. Blanchard, when engaged with Wright, and 
once when engaged with A. Blanchard. One of the 
shots struck him im the thigh, which brought him down, 
he fella short distance from Wright. A. Blanchard was 
shot through the arm by T. J. Wells. Major McWor- 
ter signalized himself by taking a deliberate shot at C. 
H. Blanchard, when he was disarmed, 7 or 8 paces dis- 
tant, but it was without effect. The only injury Bowie 
received from Wright, was one or two slight wounds with 
a sword cane. AN EYE WITNESS, 





Boston. The foreign trade of this city is increasing. 
It is estimated that the duties secured in the present 
year will amount to $4,000,000. ‘The account says— 
Since the year 1789, over one hundred millions of dol- 
lars have been received at the port of Boston, and paid to 
government for duties, and during that time the actual 
loss from failures has not been one eighth of one per 
cent! 

Monite. <A great fire broke out in this city on the 
2ist ult. Two thirds of the business part of the town 
was destroyed, and the loss is estimated at more than «a 
million of dollars. $500,000 worth of property was in- 
sured in the N. Y. offices. : 


| 


From the Miner’s Journal. 
_ From the reports of the coal trade of the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill for the present year, it will be pereeived that 
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yon mines, at this late state of the season, exceeds that 
of the Lehigh. This is a fact which some may be start - 
jed at, “in respect of” its being an occurrence which ne- 
ver happened before, but-it is nevertheless true. O ur 
trade to the present time is 24,661 tons. Last year the 
amount transported to market was between 15 and 16,000 
tus. The Lehigh company, during the same time, con- 
veyed to Philadelphia between 32 and 33,000 tons, and 
far the present year, agreeably to the last report, their 
trade amounts to 23,713 tons, 


From these facts the inference fairly deducible is plain. 
Our trade by the arrival of the period when the canal 
usually closes, will be nearly or quite double that of last 
year, and from the preparations now being made it is fair 
to conclude, that next year it will exceed 50,000 tons. 
Our calculation is not based on guess work, but ona 
mare substantial foundation. The North American com- 

are now erecting a rail road from their mines near 
Baily’s tavern to the centre turnpike, a considerable 
part of the road is finished, and the remainder progress- 
ing tocompletion. It will, when done, be nearly half a 
alle in length. The New York and Schuylkill coal ecom- 
pany have erected a steam engine at their Peacock mines, 
three miles from the canal. The springs in these mines 
have hitherto rendered them of little comparative value, 
owing to the expense and trouble of pumping out the 
water; which constantly emptied in in large quantities. 
This formidable difficulty is now entirely removed. 
‘There are four shafts sunk into the mines at right angles, 
at the distance of 60 or 70 feet apart, and the engine is 
érected in the centre. It is to be used for discharging 
the water, and raising the coal from cach of the shafts 
simultaneously. The ome was put in operation on 
Wednesday last, and works admirably. 


{n addition to these improvements, others of still 
ter importance are gomg on. The extension o: 
the canal up to Mill creek will bring to market whole 
mountains of coal as inexhaustible as those already open- 
ed; and with regard to the facility of conveying it to the 
canal, it is sufficient to say, that it may be screened from 
the mines into the beats without hauling a foot. How, 
then, is it possible for the Lehigh company to compete 
with the natural and artificial advantages which the 
Schuylkill coal region presents? But our improvements 
do not stop here. The rail-road, which was some time 
since projested by the N. York and Schuylkill coal com- 
any, from Schuylkill Haven to their mines on the west 
french, ie to be put under contract immediately, and is 
expected to be completed in about one year—this road 
will be from 5 to 8 miles in length, and when finished 
will develope other coal formations, which are at pre- 
sent of no value. 


These facts lead us te a few observations on the in- 
crease and prosperity of our town. Three years ago 
we numbered five houses, with a corresponding number 
«if inhabitants. There are now upwards of one hundred 
houses with a population of 1200, agreeably to an enu- 
meration made a few weeks since. This is exclusive of 
those at and near the landings, which would be a consi- 
aterable addition. There are in the town, nine large 
stores, and two at the landings, the owners of which are 
dging business on an extensive scale and with profit to 
themselves. Every species of busmess applicable to 
the coun \ Gietiabss ama Laborers may atall times 
find abundance of employ in the minesand good wages. 
In short, we are rapidly progressing in wealth and popu- 
lation, and are in want of but two things,—a canal liable to 
no breaches, and a monied-institution of good character. 


THE TENNESSEE RESOLUTIONS. 
Senate vA Tennessee, Friday, October 19. 

Mr. Brown’s resolutions, and accompanying (locument, 
which were submitted yesterday, were read. They are 
a9 follows: 

Resolved by the general assembly of the state of Ten- 
neasee, That the constitution of the United States should 
be so amended as to give the election of president and 
vice president: directly and conclusively to the people, 
preserving the present relative weight of the several 
states in the election. 

Resolved, That the measures of the present adminis- 
tration of the general government are injurious to the 





interests, and dangerous to the liberties of the country. 
Resolved, That the surest remedy of these evils, now 
in the power of the people, is the election of Andrew 
Jackson to the chief magistracy of this union. 

The mode of appointing the president, as has been 
prescribed by the federal constitution, hasbeen the source 
of much inconvenience, and is the subject of such general 
discontent, that a sufficient reason for eaneatantin its 
amendment need not be sought in the experimental na- 
ture of the instrument itself. The evils inherent in the 
last election, and the anxieties connected with the next, 
give it a claim to public deliberation, which none but the 
selfish and the servile can disregard. It cannot be fairly 
denied, that the choice of our chief magistrate was in- 
tended to spring from the free and unobstructed judgment 
of the people; and it must be admitted, that in the late 
election, which was conducted according to the forms of 
the constitution, that intention was vem Ete | A 
charter, the letter of which conflicts with its spirit, the 
details of which counteract its principles, is certainly de- 
fective. On the occasion alluded to the candidate who, 
on the primary election, obtained the highest number of 
votes, and at the moment of final competition bore inecon- 
testible evidence of being the cheice of a majority of the 
American people—evidence which subsequent popular 
discussions have confirmed—was superseded by a combi- 
nation that triumphed only because the competition was 
transferred to a small pre-existing body of electors, of 
which one party to the combination was an influential 
member. ‘The crisis was calculated to awaken the 
worst designs of selfish ambition, and, if the motives of 
men are to be determined by their actions, seems to have 
had its sinister opportunities fully employed. Accord. 
ing to Mr. Adam/’s declarations in his book on the fishes 
ries, as well asto recollections and convictions resulting 
from the public observation of public men, political hos- 
tility and personal estrangemcnts had, for several years, 
and on momentous subjects, separated himself and Mr, 
Clay. No approach to union, no inclination for amity, 
was manifested by either, until it was ascertained that as 
long as they obeyed the principles and supported the 
opinions which had formed their respective pretentions, 
and produced their awarded opposition, the power at 
which they grasped was not to be obtained—that conti- 
nued disunion would frustrate, and that instant combi- 
nation would gratify their mutual ambition. —Then, one 
not tillthen, long cherished distrust was mutually for- 
gotton; oft expressed opinions were practically renoune- 
ed, and adverse principles openly abandoned. Each be- 
eame the artificer of that man’s promotion whose expres- 
sion, up to the moment, had been a chief object of his 
exertions. The highest amount of executive power was 
divided, and the closest fraternity of political fortune was 
established betweenthem. What is enormous need not 
be exaggerated; what is flagrant requires no demonstra- 
tion. Mr. Adams desired the office of president; he 
went into the combination without it, and came out with 
it; Mr. Clay desired that of secretary of state; he went 
into the combination without it, and came out with it. Of 
this transaction the a history is the best analysis. 
Where a change of political principles, or even of pri- 
vate estimation, is the immediate cause of personal gain, 
reciprocally to the agent and the object of the change, 
impurity of motive is necessarily concluded. Whoever 
expects otherwise, must expect the laws of reasoning im- 
printed by the Deity on the human mind, to be altered. 
it is equally certain, that a daring ingratitude is displayed 
by the citizen who insults the majesty of the people 
with the very power which their generous confidence had 
plated in hishands. ‘To believe, when proof is imsuffi- 
cient, is not greater folly than to doubt when it is con- 
vincing; and when circumstantial evidence is conclusive, 
positive testimony, which is always liable to a corrective 
coliation with circumstances, is rather curious than valua- 
ble. It was but the other day that an atrocious marder- 
er, in the enlightened state of New York, was detected 
and punished upon circumstantial evidence; and surely a 
process of reasoning, which will sanction the destruction 
of one man’s life, is rigorous enough to determine the 
conduct of another, ‘Those who demand stronger evi- 
dence of an improper understanding between Mr, Adams 
and Mr. Clay, than that afforded by their combination 





‘itself, must be prepared to contend that it is not m the 
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nature of things for circumstances to ev nee guilt and 
must be dis to suspend their judgements unless the 


ong mc confessed ‘their crimes. It ought, however, to | 
e rem 


embered ‘that all our knowledge of motive and 
character, every decision we form respeeting meiital oe- 
currences, is drawn trom the consideration of cireum- 


starices; ‘and that it is out of the ordinary course of things, / ina free country. Since 


for the confession of the accused to precede the sentence 
of*the’proper tribunal. ‘The members of this assembly, 
therefore, in protesting against the election of Mr. 
Adams as’improper and anti-republican, are sensible of 


~e 


rightful use to the purchase of praise for the executive, 
and aspersions of its adversaries; and should eminent ser. 
vices and virtue render any citizen a dangerous competi. 
| tor for the presidency, slanders, proportioned to his merits, 
_ will be fabricated by interest and imposed on credulity, 
Sueh is the natural cong of power unjustly acquired 
the last election, accordingly, 

the intention of the general government averted-from the 
salutary relation, which, fora series of years had secured 
for us the enjoyment of a productive commerce, has been 
devoted to the formation of chimerical ‘and intrusive al- 





Wo “precipitancy of judgement, or too great license of| liances, the avowed object of which, was an dutrage apon 


language. Unwilling to assert what is doubtful, they are 
determined to speak what istrue. Nor do they dcem 
t- necessary to fortify their protest by the numerous col- 
tateral preof to be derived either from the contradiction 


containet! in the stuctied vindication of the secretary of 


state; from the confession of his friend, his colleague, and 
his companion, or from the pertinent and concurring re- 


miniscences of respectable witnesses. The object of 


‘these -resolutions being ‘remedial, not vindictive, it re- 
mains after exemplifying the actual danger of the pre- 
serit'plan, to show the probable advantage of the amend- 
ment proposed. Inthe first place, by giving the elec- 
tion directly and exelusiv:!) to the people, we shall con- 
form to the fundamental principles of our government, 
-which was departed from in the formation of the constitu- 
tion, from apprehension which experience, as far as it has 
gone, proves not to have been well formed. Another be- 
nefit will be, that the dependence of the governor on the 
governed, so desirable in a republic, will be thus effectuail- 
ly secure. A consideration of equal moment, both as it 
regards the theory and practice of our government, is to 
be found in ‘the fact, that an election placed entirely in 
the hands of ‘the people, must result in the expression ot 
their choice. ‘This will exclude the formidable evils of 
cabals, concomitant corruption, and subsequent resent- 
ments. The people will be satisfied with their own work, 
and at succeeding elections, will deliberately confirm, or 
prudently correct their former preference. Nor is it pro- 
bable, that thereby, purity of elections would be obtained 
at the expense of public tranquillity. “he turbulence ap- 
prehénded by the tramers of the constitution is less likels 
to be excited by the process, of a fair and open election, 
than the contentions sure to arise under the present 
narrow system, hetween parties inclining to practise, 
and parties endeavouring to defeat corruption. Hesides, 
the people of the United States are further advanced in 
the knowledge of self-government, than they were when 
the constitution was adopted; more capable of forming a 
prudent choice, and of avoiding those convulsions to 


which a less informed community might be exposed, by | 


the immediate exercise of a right so important. The 
division of the union into states, and the consequent 
modification of the elective process, will have a tendency 
_to Himit, whim moderate “bounds, the effect of any agi- 
tating impulse. And it should never be torgotton, that 
when any faculty of government is susceptible of salutary 
exertion by the people, to lodge it with a body of trus- 
tees for their benefit is an odious and pernicious depar- 
ture from the cardinal principles of free government. 
‘Fhese are some of the reasons which may be assigned in 
favor of the first resolution. As reference proves that 
the present-system has a tendency to destroy the purity 
of elections, it also shows that a bad adntinistration is likely 
to “spring from, and re-prodnce an impure election.— 
When a president gets into power with so small an “ap- 
proach to unanimity,’*as-to be indebted for his office to 
the rewarded’ sapport and obvious tergiversation of his 
most minrical competitor, the motive which reduced him 
to this xbasement will naturally prompt him to adminis- 
ter the goverument, not with a view to the public welfare, 
but with an eve to his own popularity. {ence those 
branches of ad Which time ‘has sanctioned, and the 
fruits of which, the nutritious andsubstantial, ave neither 
captivating by novelty, wor dazzling by splendor, will 
be neglected for visionary and aiibitious schemes, diver- 
sified-to amuse the imagination of the public, and to re- 
feet ‘on their authors the credit of superior patriotism, 
Jnvention and sagacity: with this delusive miadliaairy will 
be combived the influence of executive patronage, which 
mM mest Countries. is mighty, and even in our own is pow- 


the spirit and independence of tlre nations, whose reli- 
gion and laws it was proposed! to sebject to our kin con- 
trol and supercitious care. ‘The misehief of this am- 
bassadorial erusade—of this egregious departure from 
that modesty and reserve, (the dictates of dignity auc 
prudence), which had exalted us in the family of eiviliz- 
ed nations, promises to equal the absurdity of its con- 
ception. Beside the unnecessary and cnormous amount 
of public money expended, and the ridicule and’ censure 
of foreign nations to which this strange embassy has ex-~ 
posed us, it will be well for our courtry if it'involve us in 
no other and greater calamities. ‘T’o suit his theory to 
his practice, the president claims almost boundless au- 
thority for the exeeutive—ejects the senatefrom all pay- 
ticipation in the mstitution of embassies, and the cam- 
missioning eivovs—compares the infinence of the con- 
stituents on the represeniative to the effect of paralysis 
on the human body—in ‘the true spirit of arbitrary conde- 
cension, he displaysto the nation fantastical projects of be- 
nefaction and improvement, befitting the gracious king of 
star-gazing subjects, rather than the responsible agent of 
a free people. Nor is the profusion with which public 
mouey is expended, and the mismanagement of the go- 
vernment abroad, greater than its profligagy -at home. 
The chief member of the cabinet, whose duties require 
his greatest sagacity, and most intense ay rere an- 
nually desertshis department, and displays himself as an 
itinerant rhetor at electionecring feasts, exceeding sdme 
of his colleagues “in this official degradation, only as far 
as he exceeds them inability. Jn the days of Wasling- 
ton and Jefferson it was notin this manner that the great 
officers of state were employed. Neither Hamilton nor 
| Madison was seen traversing various states at seasons of 
clection, to rise before carousing multitudes, and to pour 
torth praises on the president in office, whilst the flood- 
gates of defamation were opened against his expected 
competitor. Those great men never dealt in boisterous 
harangues, unbecoming the gravity of statesmen—in-ban- 
quet bravadoes, consistent neither with decency nor cou- 
rage; nor in bold assertions, bearing no Boiparison with 
facts. One was devotedly engaged in the definition of our 
rights at home, and in the expansion.and security of our 
interests abroad, now violated and‘neglected. The other 
was seduously employed in the-creation of *aysystem of 
economy and credit, now impaired and abandoned; whilst 
both had exerted their mighty intellects in “the formation 
of that bond of national anion, which it is the earnest ant 
ardent desire of this general assembly to maintain and 
perpetuate. They have made this ‘brief, but in their 
opinion, impartial reference to the conduct of the pre- 
sent admiinistration, in support of their second resolution. 
In regard to the third resolution, it will be sufficient to say, 
that the acknowletlged popularity, the established fame, 
and well-tried patriotism of Andrew Jackson, designate 
him as the candidate most capable of, and most deserving 
a successful competition with Mr. Adams. Here he has 
heen known ‘from the dawn of manhood, through the 
vicissitudes of life and fortune, in peace and in war, ani 
we speak the sentiments of our constituents, as well as 
ourewn, when we declare*that the fire of youth never 
impélled him beyond the bounds of honor, and that the 
coldness of age has not made him deaf to the voice of pa- 
triotism. Asa man he has always enjoyed our peculiar es- 
teem, and as a public agent our highest confidence. The 
force and fullness of his intellect, we: have never found 
inferior to the grandeur of his character, or the Justre of 
his fame; conspieuous tor the charities of private life, and 
alone doubtful of his public abilities, he has seldom teft 
| its sacred retreats without earrying renown for hinyvelt, 
}and glory for his country. But the retreats of ‘private 
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guine republican, venerable for his age, illustrious for his 
services, and still more illustrious for his inflexible pa- 
sriotism, has seen, not only his conduct distorted by slan- 
der, and his glory tarnished by calumny, but the partner 
of his bosom traduced and exposed for the sport of the 
idle, and the malice of the infamous. ‘That couch which 
has been so Often forsaken, that others might sleep in 
safety and peace—that breast that has so often braved 
danger, that others might not even feel its alarms; which 
jeft a stain on the honor of the country, like a stab into ifs 
own vitals has-been invaded and cruelly outwaged. 

That some of the members of the present adiuistration 
ofthe general government aie accountable for the slander 
and persecution of general Jackson and his wife, is re- 
‘Jactantly, though solemnly asserted. No moral distine- 
tion can be draw between the act of hiring a man to com- 
mit a crime, and that of-rewarding him after he has com- 
mitted it; and it is notorious that the prostituted misere- 
ants who mventand circulate these slanders, are the con- 
tinued objects of niinisterial favor, patronage and pay. 
Hired with the money of the very people whose willing 

titude and just admiration are the real causes of this 
defamation and rancor. This foul injustice not only ag- 





stitution of the United States, &c. asked and obtained 
leave to record the reasons of his vo.e on the journal of 
the senate. 

Mr. Garrett asked and obtained leave to record his 
reasons in like manner. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, oct, 22, 
The house proceeded to the consideration of Mr, 
Brown’s resolutions, which had been transmitted from 
the senate. 


Mr. Hope moved to lay them on the table for a day or 
two, to afford absent members an opportunity of being 
present. 

Mr. Huling opposed the motion ofthe gentleman from 
Roane. The members who were absent, by leave of the 
house, would have it in their power to record their votes 
on their return. 


Mr. Rogers wished the resolutions, and arguments ap- 
eyes thereto, to lie on the table for a short time, that 
ie might have an opportunity of examining the latter. 
He was prepared then to vote for the resolutions, but 





not for the preamble, withont further caaulatlion. 
Mr. Brady thought that time should be granted to 


gravates the demerit of its procurers, but should endear I those who required it. 


io his country the hero who sustains it. 


As ‘citizens of 


Mr. Turney was opposed to laying the resulutions on 


Tennessee, we feel it our special duty to denounce it; and | the table, he thought the house was just as well prepared 


to proclaim our proud, our fervent, and our increased at- | to act now, as it would be hereafter. 


tachment to the candidate of the cause of the people. 


Resolved, That the governor cause to be furnished to | 


The house refused 


\to-lay them on the table. 
Mr. Brady rose and said that he rejoiced much at the 


each otf our senators and representatives in congress, 4 | introductien af the resolutions then under the conside- 
copy of the foregoing resolutions, and of the remarks ac- | pation of the house: for an opportanity would be thereby 


eompany ing the same. 


According to a rule of the senate, these resolutions lie 


one day upon the table. 


October 19th.—Mr. Huntsman offered the following 


us an additional resolution: 


** Resolved, Vhat our senators in congress be instruct- 
ed, and our representatives requested, to use all fair and 
honorable means to promote the election of Andrew 
Jackson to the chiet magistracy of the United States, and 


to carry into effect the foregoing resolutions. ” 


The question was decided in the negative, as follows:— 


‘afforded him of noticing certain whispers and _insinua- 
tions relative to a supposed hostility on his. part to the 
election of general Jackson. His vote on this occasion 
would effectually refute the calamnies which, without 
the shadow of proof, had been se industriously cireulat- 
edagainst him. ‘he journals of this house would clear- 
|ly and conclusively shew, that, under no eircumstances, 
| and on no occasion, had he given the slightest foundation 
for the opinions which, with so little reason, had been 
attributed tohim. But, said Mr. B. why should I com- 
| plain, when those who have fought, from the commenee~ 
iment of Indian hostilities down to the victory ef New 





YEAS—Bradford, Garrett, Greene, of F. Huntsman | Orleans, side by side with Andrew Jockson, have not 


and Williams—5. 


NAYS—Hall, Brown, Caine, Frey, Gammon, Gray, 
(sreene, of Roane, Howard, Lowry, Lytle, McMeans, 


Reynolds, Rucker, Sinith and Walker—15. 


Mr. Bradford offered the following, as a substitute for | 


the whole: 


** Resolved, That our senators in congress be instruct- | 
ed, and our representatives requested, te continue their | 
best exertions to procure such an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States as that the election of pre- | 
sident and vice president, in no event whatever, devolve | 
upon congress, but that the same be confided alone in the | 
people of the United States, the legitimate source of all 


po wer, 


** Resolved, That the entire confidence ot this general 


| escaped from similar accusations’? Mr. B. then enume- 
| rated some of the principal-services of general Jackson, 
| the situation of the country when those services were ren- 
dered, and contended that they entitled him to the highest 
honors in the gift of his country. He viewed the pre- 
sent contest for the presidency as one between the arfs- 
tocracy and democracy of the country. The repre- 
sentatives of the former received a rich heritage of for- 
| tune and influence from his father; the representative of 
the latter had literally fought his way into notice, Mr. 
|B. said, that the aggregate of intelligence, and alarge 
/majority of the freemen of the country, now called .the 
citizen and soldier of Tennessee to the chief magistracy 
of the union, and he was the only man in the nation pos- 
sessed! of sufficient popularity to turn out the present in- 
curabents. In voting for the resolutions and aecompa- 


yssembly in the integrity and patriotism of gen. Andrew 
Jackson remains unimpaired, and that a confident hope 
and belief is entertained that he will be elected to the 


nying preamble,he should not only perform the duties of 
a representative, but also those of a man: for his vote 
would be inthe strictest accordance with his own private 





highest office within the gitt of the American peeple.” 

The question on adoption was determined in the nega- 
tive, as follows: 

YEAS—Bradford, Garrett, Huntsman and Williams 
eS. | 

NAYS--Hall, Brown, Caine, Frey, Gammon, Gray 
Greene, of R. Howard, Lowry, Lytle, MeMeans, Rey- 
nolds, Rucker, Smith, Walker and Greene, of F.—16. 

Qctober 20.—Mr. Garrett moved a division of the 
question, so as-to take the question on the resolutions and 
argument, separately. 

Decided in the negative 14 to 6:—Yeas, Messrs. Brad-, 
ford, Garrett, Greene, of *. Huntsman, Smith and Wil- 
liams. 

‘The question was then taken—Shall these (the origi- 
nal) resolutions and argument be adopted, and decided 
in the affirmative—18 to 2. Those voting in the nega- 
tive being Messrs. Bradtord and -W illiams. 

Monday, Oct. 22.— Mr. Huntsman having on Saturday 
ast voted for the resolutions, Xe. on amending the con- 


|feelings. ‘lhe preamble contained facts sufficient to ere- 

|ate a strong presumption against the present administra- 

|tion; if they were innocent, let them appeal to their 

,country. Sufficient evklence existed to put them on 

their trial before the people, and they should be called 

out by the legislatures of the states. Mr. B. alluded to 
thetlestruction of our capitol during the late war, and the 

certainty of its safety had general Jackson been in the 
_ presidential chair. He spoke of his talents as a civilian 
|and.a warrior, and of his virtues and patriotism as aciti- 
|zea; he contended that the numerous aets of violence 
atuributedl to him by his enemies, the imprisonment af 
Catava, the execution of Arbuthnot, and Ambrister, 
resulted from the most heartfelt devotion to the good of 
his eountry, and not from any views of-self aggrandize- 
ment. His stern virtues, his republican simpleity, fitted 
him, in aneminent degree, to stem the torrent of extrava- 
gance and vices which now prevailed at Washington. For 
these considerations he should yote for the preamble and 
resolutions, and would conclude in the laoguage of the 
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sage of Monticello, “honor to the man who has filled 
the measure of his country’s grory.” Mr. B. said, that, 
before he took his seat, he would avail himself of the pre- 
sent opportunity to correct certain observations of his 
in relation to the state of Kentucky. In the heat of argu- 
ment he did say, that which he was now sorry had gone 
abroad, and had he seen a report of his remarks before 
they went to the press, he would have suppressed them, 
True, he differed with that state in her policy relative to 
the banking system, the relief laws, and the judiciar 
but he nevertheless viewed it as a great and magnani- 
mous state. Mr. B. disclaimed the opinions which a 
Nashville letter writer had recently attributed to him; he 
was not, and never had been, inimical to the election of 
gen. JackSon. 

The resolutions and preamble, weré then unanimous- 
Jy adopted. 

- Wednesday, Oct. 24, Mr. Egnew rose to enquire 
whether it was intended to call up for decision the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Rogers, on Monday, directing an 


attempt toimpeach the president of the United States. 
{ Lhis resolutivu is in the following words: 


“Resolved, That the representatives in the congress | 


of the United States from the state of ‘Tennessee be, and 
they hereby are, requested to prefer charges against 


John Quincy Adams, now president of the United States, | 


setting forth the charges and arguments contained in the 
foregoing preamble, and use their endeavors to have the 
said John Quincy Adams, president as aforesaid, impeach- 
ed, and dismissed from the presidency of the United 
States. | ) 

Mr. Rogers replied, that he was too much indisposed 
to enter upon the discussion at present, but should em- 
brace the earliest opportunity that his health would per- 
mit, ' 

Mr. Egnew said he was perfectly satisfied, not having 
been aware of the gentleman’s indisposition. 

Mr. Hauling urged the importance of an immediate de- 
cision, especially as the resolution had been published, 
and would be considered abroad as expressing the senti- 
ments of this house, until rejected. 

Mr. Rogers begged a little delay, as he was really too 
unwell to enter upon the debate now. 

Mr. Gillespie, of C. hoped the gentleman of Hawkins 
would be indulged. 

Mr. Egnew moved that the resolution be taken up 


The resolution was rejected—yeas 3—nays 34 
YEAS—Messrs. Hope, Lindsay, and Rogers. 





ee 


The late re-appointment of Mr. White to the senate of 
the United States, the period of his present service not 
expiring until 4th of March, 1829, was pretty severely op- 
posed in the senate of Tennessee. It was justified on 
the ground that as the legislative body would, atter its ad- 
journment not be again in session until September, 1829, 
Seapets only biennially,) that it was.proper to provide 

or the vacancy which would occur after the 4th of March 
of tnat year; but the proposition was opposed becausc 
that congress would not be in session in the interval, &c. 

In opposing the measure, Mr. Bradford said— 

**We may be told upon this oceasion, for 1 have heard 
it urged elsewhere, that, although it may seem a depar- 
ture from the great principles of this government to re- 
elect public functionaries before their time of service ex- 
pires, yet. in this case, necessity requires a departure from 
this rule—because it might have a remote bearing on the 
presidential election: and that in evil times like these, 
measures, though of a questionable character, should be 
promptly adopted to stay the impending calamities of the 
nation. We should pause before we sanction by our votes 
this frightful doctrine. Although I do not pretend to an 
inmate knowledge of the history of other free nations, 
their downfal and ruin—yet I hazard nothing in saying that 
the plea of necessity for high-handed measures to pre- 
serve the people’s rights has been often urged as an ex- 
cuse for the commission of acts destructive to liberty. 
Cromwell even declared that in dissolving the British par- 
liament and in assuming the dictatorship, he had an eye 
only to the protection of British liberty. He assumed the 
purple, and British liberty was prostrated.” 

Mr. Wm. /Milliams, on the same side, said— 

‘J contend that the power clearly vested by the con- 
stitution, may be exercised im an unconstitutional manuer. 
For example, if the legislature of the several states can 
eleet senators two years in advance of the commencement 
of their term of service, by the same rule they can be 
elected four—six—or twelve years in advance. The Ic- 
gislatures of the states have a constitutional capacity to 
perform their duty, and to that end they have a perpe- 
tual existence. A slight inconvenience would not justity 
the sacrifice of first principles. If this could be pleaded 





forthwith. . dines 

Mr. Huling regretted the publication of the resolution, | 
which he considered very improper; and, if he were as- | 
sured it had been done, after being notified not to do so, 
he would move to exclude the editor from the scat assign- 
ed him in this house. 

Mr. Hope urged an indulgence of the mover of this re- 
solution, till his health would permit him to support it. 
He hoped gentlemen were not atraid to meet him in the 
argument. He defended the publication of the resolution 
as usual and proper. 

Mr. ‘Yell was surprised that the mover of the resolu- 
tion, who had urged an immediate decision when he of- | 
fered it, was not prepareed to discuss it now. Ile be- 
lieved there was abundant cause for impeaching the presi- 
dent, but he preferred a verdict against him by the peo- 
ple at the next clection. 

Mr. Hope said it was not strange that the mover shouid 
be ready to defend his resolution when offered, and to be 
unable to do so now. His health was good then, and bad 





at i e 

tr. Campbell said, that, if the decision were had to- 
morrow, it would be published in the papers of Friday, | 
as well as if made to-day. 
_Mr. Yell and Mr. Huling, again urged a prompt deci- 
sion. 

The house resolved to take up the resolution, not- 
withstanding the illness of the mover—yeas27—nays 10. 

A debate then arose on the merits of the resolution, 
which occupied the rest of the day. 

Messrs. Rogers and Hope defended the resolution, as 
the legitimate consequence of the resolutions and argu- 
ments aidlopted on Monday. 

Messrs. Egnew, Turney, Aikin, and Huling, opposed 
it, as unnecessary and inexpedient, calculated to mjure 


‘term of service. 





the cause of general Jackson, and to support the charge 
mate against hisfriends, of intolerance and violence. 


asa justification, a dominant party would always find 
texts for filling all public situations, with their friends in 


advance. 


‘In our own state, the rule was settled for many years, 
that no senator should be re-elected until after the ex- 
piration of his term of service. Last year, that rule was 
departed from, by bringing on the re-election of the sena- 
tor from West Tennessee before the expiration of his 
Without intending any disrespect to the 
gentleman elected, [ presume I may say without the fear 
of contradiction, if the election had been postponed to the 
usual time, and the people had been consulted on the sub- 
ject, that the members of this legislature would haye 
heen instructed to choose another individual.” 


My. Rucker, in support of the measure, observed that— 
‘He was opposed to the exercise of doubtful constructive 
powers. When there was reasonable doubt, he would 
not act. But onthe present occasion, he saw no gooil 
reason for doubt. ‘The real question, as he hembly con- 
ceived, was, as to the policy or expediency of electing st 
this time. We must either clect now or at a ealled ses 
sion, or be but half represented ia the senate of the Unit- 
ed States, from the 4th of March, 1829, to the meeting 
of the next stated session of the legislature. Is it im- 
portant that the senate should be full during that period ’ 
‘The senators, besides forming a part of the federal le- 
rislature, are the constitutional advisers of the presi- 
dent; their advice and conssat ave necessary to the ap- 
pointment of foreign ministers, and most of the officers 
of the general government. No treaty can be ratified 
but by the advice and consent of the senate. The treaty 
making power, if he was correctly informed, belongs 
exclusively to the president and senate, unless where a 
treaty is te be ratified, which stipulates the payment of 
money by the government. In such ease, he believed, 


‘the house of representatives composed a part of the treaty, 


making power. The constitution of the United States, 
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contemplates no vacancy in the senate,except what may 
happen by death or resignation, in which place the vacan- 
cy may be supplied by the governor. But where a sena- 
tor’s term of service expires, and the legislature fails to 
elect, the constitution as it has been interpreted by the 
senate of the United States, in the case of Mr. Lanman, 
ives no power to the governor to make an appointment. 
Then, if this legislature should fail to elect in advance, 
and there should not be a called session, there will be a 
after the 4th day of March, 1829, which cannot be 
fled by the governor. ‘This vacancy will be at a time, 
when a new president will come into office. Whoever 
he may be, whether the favorite of Tennnssee or the 
present incumbent, is immaterial as to the present ques- 
tion. In making appointments to all the offices of the 
vernment, which the constitution has vested him with, 
it is necessary the president should have the full number 
of his constitutional advisers. ”’ 

On that ground, Mr. Williams said—“The states of 
North Carolina, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee and perhaps some 
others, do not elect members to the house of representa- 
tives until the month of August. The consequence is, 
that from the 4th of March until August, those states are 
without any representation in congress, in the house of 
representatives. That is the most important branch of 
this government. They are the immediate representa- 
tives of the people—they hold the purse strings of the na- 
tion. Why is it then, that the senate at this particular 
time, holds the first place in the affections of certain gen- 
tlemen.” 





VIRGINIA CONVENTION. 

The following correspondence belongs to the political 

history of the times. 
Richmond, 27th October, 1827. 

Sir: Ihave to acknowledge your communication, as 
chairman of the corresponding committee, appointed by 
the late meeting of citizens of Richmond, opposed to the 
election of general Andrew Jackson—in which, you ap- 
prise me of my appointment, as one of the delegates, 


to represent that meeting, at the convention to be holden | 
in Richmond on the 8th January next,—and enquire 


The chairman laid before the committee a letter from 
Chapman Johnson, esq.—and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Randolph, the following answer thereto was unanimously 
ay 

Mr. Johnson having addressed to the chairman of this 
committee a letter expressing his dissent from some of 
the sentiments contained in the preamble and resolutions 
of the meeting of the citizens of Richmond, opposed to 
the election of general Jackson to the presi€ency—tho’ 
he heartily concurs with them in that opposition—and de- 
clining to accept the appointment of delegate in the eon- 
vention to be held »n Richmond on the 8th January next, 
on the supposition that the dissent expressed may render 
such course most agreeable to this committee—the cam- 
mittee have no hesitation in declaring, that it never could 
have been the intention of the meeting to require of their 
delegates a conformity to any political creed, save only a 
hearty co-operation ii that paramount object, the exelu- 
sion of general Jackson. The invitation of that meeting 
was addressed to all those opposed to the-election of gene- 

ral Jackson; and the committee are well aware, that 
among those who composed the meeting, there were per- 
sons of every political denomination; including as well 
those who approve the course of policy pursued by the 
administration, as those who give their support to the 
present incumbent as the only means of warding off a 
greater evil. The committee conceive that the preamble 
and resolutions, by a liberal construction, contain nothmg 
at variance with these principles; and if any expressions 
may have inadvertently crept into them, which seems to 
icad to a different conclusion, they would have been yield- 
ed up in a moment, if any objection had been made. The 
object of the meeting was a great national one. The 
whole American people are invited to unite in it, by high 
considerations before which the little shades of opinion 
dwindle into insignificance. 

The committee therefore conceive, that the scruples of 
Mr. Johnson, being founded on a misapprehension of the 
views of the meeting, it is their daty to remove those 
erroncous impressions, and to declare that they perceive 
no obstacle to his aiding in a cause which he entirely ap- 
proves. 





whether Lt will accept the appointment. 
I heartily concur with the meeting, in the object they 
have in view, and approve the convention to form an 


electoral ticket, as appropriate means to attain that ob- | 
Nothing has given me more serious concern, filled | 


ject. 
my mind with more gloomy forbodings than the prospect 
of henerel Jackson’s elevation to the first office in the 
government—and to be instrumental in preventing it, 
would afford me much gratification. 

Candor, however, requires me to say, that I could not 

be a faithful representative of the sentiments expressed, 
in the preamble and resolutions adopted by the late meet- 
ing at Richmond. While I feel much more distrust of 
general Jackson, than they have expressed, much more 
apprehension of danger from his election, immediate and 
remote, I at the same time, do not feel that confidence in 
the present administration, which they entertain,—and do 
not concur with them, in the measure of condemnation, 
which they have meted to the opposition. While I un- 
hesitatingly prefer the re-election of Mr. Adams to the 
election of general Jackson, and will zealously co-operate 
in promoting it, I wish it distinctly understood, thar my 
reference is not founded on an opinion of the fitness of 
Mr. Adams, or on my confidence in his cabinet—but in 
a solemn conviction that general Jackson is altogether 
unfit and eminently dangerous. 

Entertaining these opinions, and thinking that it will be 
‘agreeable to the committee, to have delegates in the con- 
vention more entirely concurring in the sentiments of the 
meeting, I deem it my duty to decline the appointment 
that is offered me, in order that it may be more suitably 
filled. 

With very great respect, your most obedient servant, 

C, JOHNSON, 

To Wittram H. CaBeELt, esq. 

Chairman of the commmittee. 

At a meeting of the corresponding committee appoint- 
ed by the late meeting in the city of Richmond, opposed 
to he election of general Jackson to the presidency, 
OctPer 2th, 1827: 


Resalved unanimously, therefore, That the chairman 
communicate to Mr. Johnson a copy of this resolution, 
and express to him the expectation and wish of this com- 
mittee, that he will accept the appointment. 


Resolved, That the editors of the ‘‘Enquirer” and 
**Whig”’ be requested to publish this correspondence, 
WM. H. CABELL, chairman, 
Joun H. PLeasantTs, secretary. 


Richmond, Octeber 39,1827. 

Sir—I have received your letter on the subject of your 
appointment by the late meeting of the citizens of Rich- 
mond opposed to the election of general Jackson, as one 
of the delegates to represent them in the convention pro- 
posed to be holden in this city, on the Sth of Jan. next, 
and have submitted it to the corresponding committee 
appointed by that meeting. ‘The corresponding com- 
mittee have adopted a resolution on the subject, which at 
their request, I now encloseto you. This resolution sp 
fully expresses the sentiments of the committee, that 
nothing is left for me to add—I cannot, however, forbear 
to express my hearty coneurrence in the wish and ex- 
pectation that you will accept the appointment conferred 
on you by your fellow citizens of the city of Richmond. 

Lam, with great respeci, your most obedient servant, 

Z WM. H. CABELL, chairman, 

CrearMan JOHNSON, esq. 


Richmond, 30th October, 1827. 

Sin—I have this moment received your letter enclosing 
me a copy of the resolution of the corresponding commit- 
tee, adopted on this day. 

They entirely remove all objection on my part to ae- 
Cept the appointment of delegate which is offered me; and 
4 beg you to assure the committee that I will endeavor 
to discharge its duties, 

With great respect your obedient servant, 

CHAPMAN JOHNSON, 





Wms. H. Canes, esq. 
| Chairman of the cerresponding committer. 
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HARRISBURG CONVENTION. 
PROCEEDINGS CONTINUED. 


‘BRIEF NOT:Cy:: OF THE OPERATION (F 


. PROTECTION 
“The fo"swirg shews the d‘fference ‘n the 


* ‘emennt of duties paid under the old revenne tariff 


an thet of 1824, intenved for the protection of cer- 

tain domestic manufctures, as well as for revenue. 

Rates of duties payable-~the 10 per cent. added at 
the cusiom house being regarded— 


Before: 1824 After 1825 
Woollen manufactures (average), pr,ct 274 $6 2-3 


Cotton cloth, . . ‘ ‘ 974 7% 
Linen manufictures, — - : - 164 272 
‘J on, in bars, hammered, per cwt. 75 0 


These four, we believe, are the only-—~or, at any 
fate, the principal items about which there is muci. 
contention, andthey embrace a large part of the 
‘manufactured goods which we import. But th 
relaticn which the different rates of duties have. 
even apparently, had upon manutactur:s of cotton, 
‘Wwe cannot te!l- for though the dury was rot al. 





these six cents and cight mills are really exacted 
of the peopie every year—wiil they ‘‘calculste the 
vai) of the union,” because of that **enormonus” 
‘requisition on the prifits-of ibeir labor? | This sam 
is ail ‘hat can be said to he levied tor protection 
the most resvlute decleimer cannot make more of it; 
but we deny that one protecting cent is collected on 
weollen:, as shewn m'the article on ‘he “Auction 
system,” &c. yet if the whole is col'ected, what 4 
small affair is it, compared with the vast comp». 
mises of power in the constitution! 

Having in another place spoken of the protec. 
tion aflorded to navigation, we shell just reter to it 
here, andin regard tu a single article. 

The present crop ef cotton, it is supposed, wil} 
“mount to 1,000 000 bales,* say 360,000,000 Ibs, 1f 
so, at least 280 millions of pounds, will be for ex. 
portation to foreign places, 120 millions of which 


torcign export will first be transported coastwise. 


As by protection we have, as it were, extinguish. 





ed foreign competition, and prohibited the coast. 
ing trade except to our own vessels, about 9-10ths 


tered, the minimum was advanced; however, this | Of the cotton sent ‘to Europe will be carned ‘in 


we do know, that the price of cotton goods ha 


5 | AMerican ships; let us then see how the freight ac. 


been reduce at 4 rate far-exceeding any reduction ; Count will staud: 


in the value of raw cotton; and that all such goods 


made in the United States, are cheaper than ‘th 


9.10ths of 280 millions of pounds is 252 millions, 
at gd sterling per 'b, the lowest cherge ‘for 





same sort of ronds in Great Pritan: so that this freight, is 737,5U00/. or B35 ,496,500 
item is out of all controversy, ‘The other three 120,000 ,000 ibs. coast wise at 2 certs, 900,000 
‘stand thus, according to the importation of 1826 : 
: —— 
Duties payable Duties payable one 8496, 500 
Goods & their value. under the old under the new Which shews'the cost of Jabor and subsstence 
tariff. tariff. 


Cloths & cas- 


simeres $4,546 714 1,95034635 1 667.131 46 


Linens, 2,9%7,926 493007 79 $21,679 65 
Bar iron, ham- 
meres}, cwt. 467,515 350636 25 ‘420,763 50 


——_—— 





2,098,990 39 2.909.574 61) 
2,093 990 39 


in navigation, and interest for capita! vested -in 
ships, 

Now this great sum remains ‘to the:people of the 
United. States, as carriers of their own article to 
market, and are the planters injured by it? Tie 
freight is cheaper, because our navigation bas becn 
protected. Ht has been as peen«s high as 14, and 
generally at ld. per lb. for cotton.f By reference 





~ a ee ee ee 





sn 





Increase, . . 


Now, if the population of the Unit-d States be 
12 millions, as we suppose that it is, the advanced 
revenue, %815,564, is equal to sir cents and eight} Nails, 


mills for everv individual; and, as 8 millions of the 


12 are located in these states which esire to have . 


a& protecting tariff. or bave acknowledged the prin 
ciple of it on numerous occasions, it follows tha: 


the other states, paying intothe treasury, at 6 cents 


8 mills for each person, (admitting thst therr no 
merous slaves consume as great an amount of fo 
reign goods as other individuals ) will pey the 
whole sum of 271,858 dollars—tess than a fifth 
partof the prokibitory protection afforded to the sugar 
planters of Loursiana sione, by the tariff Rut w. 
deny that the price of articles has been enhanced 
by the tariff of 1824, and demand proof.* 


- 











*The following are some of tie articles really 
protected, with the price antericr to the teriff a: 
since; Before, Since. 

A 


Cents. 





Coarse cotton, average from 1515 to 


1825, per yard, 17} 10 
Cotton -yarn per lb. 60 22 
White lead, cwt 1300 2190 


Glauber-salts, oi! of vitrio!, and all 
chevical preparations, (the va- 
Ine of which made in the Uvited 
States is several m:llions a year, ) 
shew-a reduction in price of more 

than fifty her cent. 


And if 


Gunp: wder, 





lb, 45 Zu 

$815,564 22 | Refined sal'p. tre, lb 10 4 
| Copperas, ib, 6 3 

Window glass, 100 feet, 1500 5 

l6, 15 q 


| Cotton bagging, (1822,) yard AUto5U 26.t030 

We might add much to this list. tis oflered 
only asa specimen, Let the enemies of the sys- 
tem shew an opposing one, as imputable to the ta 
riff of 1824! Tuey cannor. 

*The bale of cotton is net a determinate quantity. We 
are told that it may be generally estimated at about 400 
Ibs. Others rate it at three hundred. Probably this dit- 
| ference in opinion arises from the use of the article from 
‘different parts of the United States. 

+ Will any one pretend to believe that, if the Ame- 
rican superiority in navigation was destroyed, the 
price of freights on cotton would not advance from 
one to three farthings sterling per pound? Certain- 
ly not, But say only one farthing, and the difference 
against the planters would be one third of the above 
sum of $3,496,500, or $1,165,500—or more than for 
times the sum apparently levied upon ali the people 
of the planting districts or states, for the protection 
of the great manufactures of cotton, wool, won and 
fixx! There isno “getting our” of this, it ts pin 
arithmetic. Ani the cost of the freight of catton 
ito ites market in Europe, affects that article in the 
i hands of the planters, exactly as.the transportation 
‘across the mountains to Baltimore, affects the price 

of Onio tobacco, athome. The producer-must pay, 
jut Jose, the cost of the carriage, in the sreduced 
| price of his commodity at its market, 2s de wr 
' wvoiduble necessily—-a8 much $0 in its operation a8 
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—— 
to Lloyd’s debates of congress in 1789, pages 109- 
30, it will be seen that Mr. Tucker, of Souib Caro 
jna, prophecied against the discr:minating duties 
on tonnage*—he “could not consent that it should 
pear heavy on certain states, while part of their 
purthen is received by otbers as a downty” He 
said that the duty laid upon foreign ships must be 
repaid by the “southern members of the union;” 
that freights would be raised, and the “whole go as 
a bounty to benefit the owners of American ships;” 
and he thought that. Charleston alone wuld pay a 
«bounty of 30-006 dollars a year to our «astern 
pietbren.” He moved a duty of 20 cents per ton, 
only, which he thought would. be “a liberal en 
couragement,” and though “at the expense of a 
few states,” he ws willing to assess it. How re- 
markably near does the langu-ge of the present 
day follow that of old times, as though experience 
had-done nothing for us! as if practice was rejected 
that theory might be supported! But the first con 
stitutional congress did nol agree with Mr. Tucker— 
While the duty on American ships was fixed at 6cts. 

er ton, foreign ones were to pay 50; aud, in 1812, 
he latter was raised to 150 cents per ton —this was 
intended asa revenue measure; but in 1817, an act 
passed levying a duty of two dollars per ton on all 
foreign vessels entering the ports of the United 
States from any foreign place to which our vessels 
were not (ordinarily) permitted to enter, The 
present duties are 6 cents per ton on American 
vessels, and 100 cents on foreign, unless specially 
provided for on reciprocity obtained. There is also 
10 per cent more duty payable on goods. imported 
in foreign vessels, not specially provided for, as jusi 
above stated, 

At Savanneh during the year which ended Oct, 1, 
1527, there arrived 155 ships, 152 brigs, 233 schoon- 
ers und 104 slvop:, besi ies state coasters, all Ame 
rican vessels; and 15 ships, 11 brigs, 6 schooners 
and 6 sloops, British; wits 3 French ships acd as 
many brigs, and 1 Spanish schooner. Thus even 
al this famous wort for the shipping «f -o'ton, th: 
foreign compeiztion was hardly felt, Why not? We 
that of ginning the cotton. We recommend these 
facts to the serious covsideration of the pianters of 
cotton. They wili bear any test that can be applied 
to them.. We reiterate 1°, and with pride in sup- 
port of our principles, that the stead:ly e: couraged 
and higtily protected navigation of the U. States, 
is the safest, most. expeditious and cheapest in toe 
world; and add, thet the planters as freely partake 
of all the bevefits derived from these d:sirable 
qualities as the owners of the shifs—that, instead of 
paying a “bounty to their eastern brethren,” they 
receive, at the very Jowest calculation that can be 
allowed, halfa cent per pound more for their cot 
ton, than would be ontained, was the transportation 
of it dependent on the owners of foreign vessecis.— 
The whole duty paid on the bagging and rope for s 
bale of cotton, admitting that the price of the arti- 
cies 18 advanced because of the duty, (which, how- 
ever, does not appear), is equal to about the fi/iieth 
part of one ceri per ld. 





*in 1791 the merchants of Glasgow prophecied | 


differently; they said that the discriminations adopt- 
ed would, im time, give a decided superiority to 
the American shipping;” and they propivecied teu- 
ly. It has possessed that superiority for se. eral 
years, and needs no other protection tlian its Lag, 
and the navy—witb the resolution of the govern. 
ment and people of the United Stetes to claim and 


know that British ships are seeking employment, 
and hear loud complaints of the want of it. They 
may enter our ports on the s.me terms as our own. 
Why do they not come? Their ships are more nu- 
merous than aurs, and their d0ase of seamanship. 
nave filled the world! They come not because our 
navigation is better and cheaper than their. owa.- 
Protection bas destroyed competition. 


Again— 

li the year 1926 there were imported’ 
Cloths and cassimeges worth $4,433870 
Flanncls and baizes. 586,823 


Cloihs costing less-than 334 cts. the sq yd, 112,844. 
Let us see what empiny ment this business gave. 
to our navigation, 

Admit that the average cost of the goods includ- 
ed in the first item shall have been only 75 cents 
per square yards—of the second 30 cents, and of 
the lag: 20, and, the result, in square yards, will. be 
us follows: 





Yaras, 
$4,453,000 at 75 cents for each sq, yard 5,540,000 
586,000 at 30 1 950.000 
112,000 at 20 560,000 
Square yards 8,050,000 : 


And further, suppose that these, gcods, even in- 
cluding the flannels, weighed 1th to the square 
yard, then the whole weight was about 3,500 tone. 
They did not weigh nearly so much, but we take 
the extreme in favor of them, and the result is that 
this business would employ only six ships of about 
300 tons each, making two voyages a year. The 
weight of ail the woollen goods mmported waacon 
siderably less than 5.000 tons, or only oye half the: 
weignt of foreign dye siufis, soap, &c. used in our 
woolen factories, specially excepting foreign wool, 
of which one establishment has impertet 450-tons, 
of the coarsest sort, in nine months of the preseat> 
year. A.d,asitis probavle thaiat least 30 mit- 
lions of pounds of wooi are worked up in the Unit 
ed Stetes, requiring more tha: S-galions ot oil for: 
every 100 Ibs we hive 900,U00- gallons, the pro- 
curement ana transportation of which, because of 
the greater lengih of the voyages of the vessels, , 
wll employ thrice as uch tonaage, admitting that 
only two thirds of the whole quantity is: sperma. 
ceti and the other third olive—the first veing ased. 
for common wool, and tbe Inst for the finest-and 
best. And further, asa matter of fact and with- 
out speculation—Mr, Dupont’s powder works re- 
quire 712000 Ibs, of crude salt petre from. the 
Kast Indies, (the voyage to which is equal to three. 
European), and 94,000 Ibs. of dSrimstone from Bu- 
rope—this is equal to the employ went of 1,000 tons 
of shipp ng in European voy«gs, on in itself, ane 
Afth of the tonnage employed in the transportation. 
of woullens! These plain facts are recommen ied 
to these who fear the loss of our navigation. ‘Phe. 
British understand them perfectly well—tyey know 
‘What itis to purchase raw materials and sell manu- 
factured goods! {t is this that has raised up their 
navegaiton, and csused the boast, that 


“The winds and seas are Britain’s wide domain 
*‘Aud not a sail without permission spreads.” 

But this has been comested, and the modest pre. 
tension bath yet to be estab}istied!—provided our 
own navigation, end especially the coasting trade, 
goes.on lo Increase, as it is increxsing, beceuse of 
ihe progress made in our msnufactures—:nd of the 
speaker of the house of representatives and presi- 
dentot the senate, shulibe mctaphorically seated 





receive reciprocity for it ou every occasion. So 
much for tic “BUUNTY.” 


upon.a sack of wool or buie of cotton, ta represent the 
iuave Witch the national feyislaturc- is resuived to 
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bestow upon the combined operations of agricu!- 
ture, manufactures and commerce, supporting and 
supported by one another. 


“negro cloths,”as published in the “Ci.arieston Cou- 
rier.” jt speaks to the uncerstarding of the pec 
ple. Cotton goods, cotton bagging and negro 
‘cloths, the great themes for discussion in the south, 
are cheaper because of the protection afforded to 
the domestic manufacture of them, and detter than 
such articles formerly were. 

“It is well known that our system is not one of 
choice, but necessity It is because we cannot, 
witbout constant wars, prevent the exclusions of 
our agricultural pro‘ucts from England, that we are 
by self preservation driven to render ours~Ives in 
dependent of her for every day clothing, and at the 
Same time raise up a population of operatives to 
consume the produce of our agriculture. But as it 
has been confidently asserted that we have suffered, 


the tariff has left us,” 1 beg leave to snow that it 
has taken nothing, and therefore that little is ali we 


—==>" —= 
porters have not been able to “cover cost” upon 
it, though having an apparent profit of 25 per cent 
and whole amount imported last year was only in 


Wevhave an interesting notice of the price of| the pitiful sam of $112,844. There must be some 


reason for these things—they cannot happen by 
chance. The reason is this—the establishment 
of the minimum at 334 cents, excluded the York. 
shire cloths made out of old clothes and other flim. 
sey materials, and encouraged the home manufac. 
ture,--so that the average value of such goods, which 
was 70 cents per yard in 1817, 1818 and 1819, bas 
been reduced, for the last three years, to 60 cents— 
‘in a sum as equal to the whole amount of the duty le. 
| vied on such goods, one seventh less in price than 
heretofore, though, as is stated, one fourth more 
valuable because of their quality. One factory in 
Massachusetts can annually make $500,000 worth of 
these cloths, or four times as much as the whole im. 
portation, taking the average of 1825 and 1826, 





If the people of the south will look at these things, 
and papers in the interior have spoken of “the little | they must find that negro cloths, as well as cotton 


bagging, about which so much has been said, have 
been rendered cheaper because of the slight pro. 





ever had. 
“In the autumn of 1815, when the country had | 
been destitute for a long time, negro cloths, (say | 
such‘as Welsh plains, 7-Sths of a yard wide), ave | 
raged by the sales of that time, from"75 cents to $1, | 
per yard. In 1816, they sold at 70 a 90 cents per | 
yard. Since that period, the same description of| 
goods have sold as follows: 
1817 Welsh plains, 7-Sths yd. wide, sold at 60 a 80! 
1818 do do do 60 a 80 
1819 do do do 60 a 80 
1820 do do do 56 a 78 
1821 do do do 58 a 78 
1922 do do do 60 a 80. 
$823 do do do 50a 70) 
3824 do do do 50 a 68 | 
3825 do do do 50 a 70) 


“It is, however, to be remarked, that the con- 
sumption of British manufactured negro cloths dur- 
ing the last four years, has materially decreased, 
and the importers have not been able to sell any 
quantity of them at prices to cover cost, and the 
retailers say that they make a far greater profit on 
the American manufactured coarse cloth than on 
the British.” 


We shall proceed to make some remarks on the 
fhets above given from the “Courier.” 

Mr. Huskisson, president of the board of trade, 
when justifying the treaty with Prussia—asked, 
“Tiow could we successfully enter into competition 
with the woollen manufacturers, kc. of the United 
States, ifany change be made in the shipping by 
which the raw material comes to this country?” 

Must we be “brayed in a mortar” before we shall 
comprebend that British «free trade” doctrines are 
manufactured for exportation—as “negro cloths” | 
were in Yorkshire, out of old clothes, and glued to. | 
gether to make them seem substantial? | 

Butasto these cloths, The present lowest selling 
price given in the “Courier” is 50 cents per yard. 
Ky the tariff of 1824, all cloths costing less than 334 | 
cents per square yard in a foreign country, arc} 
deemed to have cost that sum, and charged with an| 
ad valorem duty of 334 per cent. on that valuation; | 
and thus a yard of 7-Sihscloth costing, say 25 cents, } 
(and woollen cloth costing less than that can hardly 
be worth the making-up into garments), pays 
about 124 cents per running yard duty—say that 
reight and charges brings it up to 40 cents; and 











1826 do do do 50 a 70! 


tection afforded to them. ‘The planters of cotton 
are protected by a duty of 3 cents per lb.—by which 
they profit inthe exclusion of the East India pro. 
duct, whenever our cotton advances to 16 or 17 
cents per pound; for if at 18, the Bengal article, 
paying the duty, may be advantageously used for 
numerous purposes in our own mills. And the 
time will come when the duty upon raw cotton will 
probably be increased to 5 cents per pound, to 
shield our planters from the cheaper cultivation of 
Greece, Egypt, &c. which, being close to the great 
European markets, will have many advantages over 
our’s, and not be subject to that uncertainty and 
hazard which hasrendered so much service in pro- 
tecting us against the influx of East India cotton 
in the distance of Surat and Calcutta from these 
markets, and the consequent difficulty of affording 
or receiving information of the production, demand, 
or price of the article. 


We have shewn in its proper place, that the re. 
venue from foreign commerce has handsomely in- 
creased in the last two or three years, and we fully 
believe that it would yet more rapidly increase, were 
all the foreign cloths now imported made at home. 
There is nothing paradosical in this. The duties 
upon such goods would, of course, cease—but others 
would be introduced in greater quantities than at 
present, and more than supply the deficiency, be- 
cause of increased meansin the people to gratify 
their desires to possess costly articles. 

Manufactures exceedingly advance the value of 
real property. We offer the following cases by way 
of examples— 

The ground occupied by a certain manufacturing 
establishment on the Brandywine, ti Delaware, pays 
320 dollars in annual taxes to the state and county; 
not many years ago, only one dollar a year was pati 
on account of the same land: and not much more 
would be paid now, were that manufactory and the 
improvements caused by it, destroyed, and the wa- 
ter power lost. This particular establishment is far 
from being the most extensive on the stream spok- 
en of, 

Taunton is a little village in Massachusetts, in 
which extensive manufactories have recently been 
erected, . The following extract from the newspa- 
per published in thst place will shew the immedia}a 
effects which have been produced: 

“Real estate has advanced in the immediate vil- 
lages and upon water privileges, nearly four fold 


fet, though the lowest price is 50 cents, the im-t within the last four er five years. From 500 to 
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1,000 dollars are now obtsined for buil:ing lots in | 
the best sites, having sixty or seventy fect front. 
Some of the town’s land was sold the other day, 
for nearly 5,000 dollars, which five years ago would 
not have brought 1,200,” 

The Columbia, S. C. memorial of 1825, against 
the proposed tariff of, (2nd which was chiefly adopt- 
ed in) 1824, asserted that “the diminution of the cus- 


timated at less than one half; lcaving seven millions 
jastead of fourteen. The remaining seven must 
therefore, be raised by direct tax.” Well—the ta ' 
riff law was passed—and the products of the customs 
have increased from 13 millions in 1821, and 17 
millions in 1823, to 20 millions in 1825 and 23 mil 
lions in 1826, Further, the whole value of the im- 
portations in 18253, was 77 millions, but in 1825, af- 
ter the tariff, 96 millions, and 85 millions in 1826— | 
and a “direct tax” hath not been thouglt of by any 
body. What next? | 





IRON. 
Iron and its manufactures imported in the treasu- 

ry year 1826, were as follows: 
Side arms and fire arms, other than rifles and mus- 


kets $111,207 
Cutting-knives, scythes, sickles, reaping 

hooks, spades and shovels 81,457 
Screws weighing 24 Ibs. or upwards 958 
— called ‘“‘wood screws” $2,285 
Other articles not specified, (cutlery, iron- 

mongery, &c.) 2,551,336 

18,188 muskets 65,689 


158 rifles 1,841 
765,660 Ibs. iron and steel wire 90,401 
Tacks, brads and sprigs 4,135 
230,996 ibs. nails, [probably all wrought] 23,739 
34,426 lbs. spikes 1,328 
413,766 lbs. chains and cables, and parts 
thereof 29,140 
Millis cranks and mill irons 61 








1,499 mill saws 6,076 
46,680 lbs. anchors 2,502 
407,344 Ibs. anvils 24,560 
Hammers and sledges for blacksmiths 1,683 
1,432,976 Ibs. castings 55,526 
498,404 ibs. braziers rods 23,600 
240 Ibs. nails or spike rods slit 17 

2,407,867 Ibs. sheet and hoops 88,43 
2,455 lbs. slit or rolled for bands 3,946 
34,092 cwt. in pigs 67,004 
83,741 ewt. bar an bolt, rolled 223,259 
467,515 ewt. bar and boit, hammered 1,590,350 
36,525 cwt. steel 384,325 
5,514,873 


The preceding statementis offered toshew how near- 
ly the domestic production reaches the home supply. 
In respect to many articles, the imports exhibit that 
our manufactures are nearly equal to the demand. The 
chief things iu which we are deficient are side arms, 
and articles of ironmongery, iucluding cutlery, iron 
and steel wire, sheet and hoops, hammered bar iron, 
and steel—and the manufacture of some of these is 
increasing. Wood screws, mill saws, anchors, &e. 
will not probably be required from abroad much longz- 
er—but hammered bar iron, steel, and the manufac- 
tures included in ‘“‘other articles not specified,” are 
large in amount, and the greater part of the whole 
may, and will, be made as cheaply in the U. States, 
if assured of protection against influxes of foreign 
production. The chief part, indeed, nearly the 
whole of the 5,514,873 dollars, paid for the iron im- 


Russia, (three fourths from the former), the whote 


value of our exports to which countries were as foF 


lows: 

Domestic articles. Foreign. Total. 
Swedenand Norway $126,034 88,489 214,523 
Russia 11,044 163,604 174,648 





137,078 252,093 389,171 


This official view of the trade which the U. States 
earries on wits Sweden and Russia, should cer- 
tainly induce us to attempt the whole manufacture of 
hammered bar iron for ourselves, and not remain de- 
pendent on those nations for so large a quantity of 
an indispensable article, seeing that they take so lit- 
tlefromusinreturn To ‘buy cheap and sell dear,” 
is a favorite saying with certain economists—but how 
buy at all unless we can sell? Why buy, when we 
can make as cheaply for ourselves? 

The following particulars are authentic and inte- 
resting, and many others of like character will be met 
with in different parts of this appendix. 

There are in Centre county, Pennsylvania, 7 blast 
furnaces, capable of producing 8,600 tons, and ac- 
tually producing 7,400, and employing 275 hands; 
and 9 forges, capable of producing 2,490 tons, and 
actually producing 2,050 tons, and employing 230 
hands. The annual value of these manufactures is 
as follows— 

7,400 tons castings at $30 $222,000 | 
2,050 do. bariron 100 205,000 
Employing 505 hands, nearly all able bodied men, 
and probably subsisting at least 2,000 persons. 
There are also three rolling mills inthis county, but 
the proceeds of them are not stated; and a manufac- 
tory of ‘‘wood-screws,” at which was made last year 
10,700 gross. A specimen exhibited to the convea- 
tiun shewed them to be of the first quality, and the 
price was said to be low. 

The furnaces of Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, 
annually make about 6,000 tons. 

Mr. Murray, of Clinton county, N. Y. stated in the 
convention, which met at Albany on the “‘woollens 
bill,’ &c that Essex and Clinton counties, in that state, 
supplied 2,000 tons of bar iron, and were capable of 
making 6,000 tons; and that an investment of about 
$100,000 in the iron business furnished employment 
that fed 600 mouths, consuming 5,000 bushels of grain, 
400 barrels of pork, &c. the products of the farmers. 

Rhode Island imports about 19,200 tons of cast and 
bar iron, annually, from New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

The site of Mount Penn furnace, near Reading, Pa, 
was a wilderness five months ago, and now from 20 
to 25 tons of pig metal are made weekly, giving value 
to that which was valueless, and employing many 
persons in a new business. ; 

The iron manufactures of Maryland are extensive. 
Gen. Ridgley’s works near Baltimore are well known 
because of the superior article which they supply. 
Ore abounds in the neighborhood of Baltimore. 

Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, all abound in iron 
ore, and have large manufactories of it. Ore is also 
plenty in several other states, and is manufactured in 
them. 

Inexhaustible quantities of iron ore are found in 
Kentucky—there are 7 or 8 furnaces and about 15 
forges in operstion in this state. The primary mar- 
kets, after supplies of the neighborhood, are at Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati 

As much machinery is exported from as is import; 
ed into the U. States. In the manufacture of stear 
engines, from 150 horse power, or upwards, if requi! 
ed, to the most delicate adjustment of a spindle ¢ 





ported, is paid to’Great Brita, except on account of 
hammered bar iron, of which the value of 1,398,090 
dollars was received in the last year from Sweden and 











power-loom, we rival, if we do not excel, any oth 
; people, and our artists work as cheap asany. Mu 
‘of the most approved machinery used in sonre 
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our factories is also of American invention, and im-; 


provements are made upon nearly all the models im 
ported. We are independent of foreign workmen for 
these things; and can give as much knowledge as we 
receive, in. cotton and woollen, and other machi- 


nery. 

The engine of 100 horse power, built in Pittsburg. 
and used to raise water to supply the summit level of 
the Union canal, cost, with its iron pumps and machi 
nery only $5,000: Itis eapable of raising 650,000 
cubic feet of water 94 feet, in 24 hours. 

Among other manufactures of iron, we may notice 
one of mill-saws, at Philadelphia, of such superior 
quality and moderate price, as already nearly to 
have prohibited the importation from Europe. 

One furnace at Barrington, requires 1,200 bush- 
els coal daily, to keep it in operation, and: nearly 
five tons of pig iron are made every day—100 hands 
are employed. The ‘Sterling Company,” in the 
city of New-York, at a late date, employed 300 
workmen, assisted by three steam engines, and work- 
ing up five tons of iron per day, besides large quan- 
tities of copper, brass, &c. Anchors, chain cables, 
steam engines and other machinery were made here. 

In Lincoln county, North Carolina, there are four 
furnaces and ten forges, which, in 1823, made about 
900 tons of bar iron, and 200 tons castings. There are 
also extensive works in Stokes aud Surry counties. 
Itis every way sound policy in the people of the south- 
ero states to establish and encourage manufactures 
for themselves. We have no local views on this sub- 
ject. It will, besides, increase the exchanges between 
the states and promote domestic competition, ‘for 
the common denefit of all consumers. 

At Taunton, Mass. 1,200 tons of nails are made 
annually, and 300 tons of plates, hoops and machine- 
ry. At’ Pittsburg, there are seven rolling and slit-, 
ting mills, eight air foundries, six steam engine facto- 
ries, one wire factory, Yc. Some of these are very 
large establishments; one of them has two engines of 
100-and‘ 120 horse power! 

A, rolling mill on Esopus creek, New-York, is fil- 
ed to manufacture 200 tons of iron weekly. 

In. Morris county, New Jersey, there are seven 
rich iron. mines, several furnaces, two rolling aud 
slitting mills and about thirty forges. The ore ol 
some of theses mines has all the desirable qualities of 
the Swedish, and when the Morris canal is made, wil: 
be worked very extensively. 

Iron abounds in the north of Ohio. It is stated as 
probable that 1,000 tons of pig iron were forwarded 
to New York, via the Erie canal, during the past sea- 
son, from Painesville, where the ore is said to be so 
accessible as to cost at the works no more than 150 
cents per ton. Three furnaces were at woik, and 
three others, with as many forges, were building 
some time ago. 

The manufacture of steam engines is a very large 
and rapidly increasing business. Many mechanics be 
gin to use those of one or two horse power—the cost 
of which is a trifle. The cotton and rice plaiters 
will soon have them to clean their cotton and rice, 
and there will be thousands of them scattered through 
our country ina very few years. Much printing will 
be performed by steam power. 


We have no means by which to arrive at the cer 
tain value of the iron manufactures of the United 
States. Some of the items were thus given in the 
returns of the wars:ials for 1810— 


8roducts of furnaces $2,981,277 


bloomerics 226,034 
forges 2,874,063 
trip hammers 327,898 
rolling aud slitting mills 1,215,946 
naileries 2,478,139 
gun-smiths 593,993 





stee! furnaces 144,736 | 


-_—_— 


The aggregate values, as stated in 1810, were pro- 
bably one half short of the real values at that time 
The returns of 1820 are so defective as.to be useless, 
4 any general purpose, and were rightfully suppress. 
e 


The following remarks from a late British paper 
are interesting — 

There is not one branch of exports from this coun. 
try, which has not been seriously reduced during the 
last three years, with the exception of iron and stee!, 
The increased exportation of the raw material, has 
loug been known to the manufacturers of Sheffield 
and believed by many to have been very: injurious to 
the trade of the town.. This opinion will be rather 
confirmed, than otheewise, by an examination of cer. 
tain returns that.were made to parliament, during the 
last session, in which it appears, that the exports of 
iron and steel, during the three years ending Janua- 
ry, 1827, had increased from 851,5781. Sterling, to 
1,107,7241.; :vyhile manufactured hardware and cut. 
lery, during the same period, had diminished from 
714,000 ewt. to 192,000 ewt: An increased exporta. 
tion of iron and steel, to the amount of upwards of 
250,0001. sterling, in the sbort time of three years, 
affords a strong evidence of a-disposition on the part 
of foreign nations to engage in the manufacture of 
cutlery and hardware— Sheffield Courant. 

[For some further remarks on iron, as connected: 
with the internal trade, see that head, in the preced- 


ing pages-] 





SCRAPS. 

Large quantities of snow have already fallen to the 
north of Baltimore, and such has been the severity of 
the weather, that the navigation of the Northern and Evie. 
canals has closed. Ice an inch thick formed on the basin 
at Albany on Saturday last. A. remedy for these i= 
odical interruptions of internal commerce will be found 
in the superior benefits resulting from rail roads. —— 
A late census of Michigan, shews a gross. population 
of 17,411, of whom 192 are colored persons.——--— 
There are now in the state of Maine 196 Buptist 
churches, 119 ordained ministers, 13 licentiates, and 
12,029 church members. Nett gain the ‘past vear 484. 
‘The steam engines in Great Britain have the power 
of 375,000 horses, or 2,000,000 men; and.-as- it is estima- 
ted that each horse requires the produet of two aeres of 
land, the use of steam leaves 750,000 acres at the dispo- 
sal of the people. Great glass-works are ereeting on 
Lake Champlain, by Boston capitalists—the savings on 
the cost of wood and sand, it is stated, will cause a great 
reduction in the cost of the manufacture—one account 
says equal to 50 per cent. A large factory of what is 
known by the name of Brittania ware was lately put 
into operation at Taunton, Massachusatts. It is said to 
he the second or third in our country, and promises to do 
well, 36,780 bales of cotton were exported from 
Petersburg, Virginia, for the year lately ended, of which 
16,094 were sent coastwise. Four sisters lately 
met at Stillwater, New York, whose united ages 
amounted to 309 years.—the oldest 87, the youngest 70, 
all in good health. Sometime ago, says the Schuyl- 
kill Journal, two colored persons at a public house near 
Joauna Furnace had a dispute whilst playing at cards. 
They (as we have been informed) agreed about dutting, 
or (fighting head to head) when one was unfortunately 
killed, ‘The survivor was lodged in the county jail on 
‘Thursday evening. A pamphlet has been publis d in 
France, entitled ‘‘the art of putting on a cravat in thirty 
four different ways, with the author’s portrait!” 
A writer in the New. England Farmer reeommends the 
substitution of mulberry trees for stone walls and wood- 
en fences. The tree is easily cultivated, is ot a thick 
growth, and bears elipping and cutting without injury. 
‘The leaves, of course, might be profitably u for 
feeding silk worms. The flock of merinos, the proper- 
ty of his royal highness the duke of Wirtemberg, as well 
as that of M. Peitet, has yielded about 3,560 ds 
(126,000 pounds) of. fine wool, which have been sold for 
exportation. The merimos were sold at 35 to 344 rubles, 





























that of the third geneyation at 30, and that of the firstand . 


sceend at 20 rubles. 

































